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PREFACE 


Tuts book is intended for those who are aiming at the standard 
of Latin prose composition which is necessary for Higher 
School Certificate, open scholarships, or even degree work. 
The type of prose usually met with in these higher examina- 
tions is not that with which one can become familiar by the 
study of Caesar, in spite of the fact that in Caesar one may 
find almost all the constructions, methods of expression, and 
idioms peculiar to the Latin language of the Classical period. 
Compared with Cicero’s works Caesar’s writings are, as Caesar 
himself terms them, commentarii, mere ‘jottings,’ and lack 
the literary flavour of the former. To produce good prose— 
that is, prose that is not only grammatically accurate, but 
that possesses a definite literary quality—the student must 
devote his attention to the detailed analysis of the work of 
some author who has a decided literary value. (Incidentally, 
one may note that when he has done so he will have acquired 
something far greater, far deeper, and far more important 
than the mere ability to write a good Latin prose; he will 
have a power and a standard of appreciation which cannot 
help but be applied in his writing and reading of his mother 
tongue.) 

Cicero is the author who is pre-eminently suitable for this 
purpose, and it is fortunate that his range is so wide. In his 
works may be found passages which are perfect examples of 
the rhetorical, historical, philosophical, and purely narrative 
styles of writing. It is from Cicero, therefore, that the pas- 
sages in this book are selected, and it is intended that the 
‘fair copy’ given to the pupil when he has made his own 
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version should be Cicero’s own. This is essential. No other 
version can be “just as good,” for any other version is but 
some one else’s idea of how Cicero might have expressed him- 
self, and however brilliant it may be it is only an imitation 
which the pupil in his turn is asked to imitate. Much is 
bound to be lost by this double stage, some of which will 
undoubtedly be retained if the pupil compares the product of 
his own with that of the master mind. There is also, I believe, 
a distinct psychological gain in referring directly to the 
original. This original must be studied carefully and analysed 
in close comparison with the English and the student’s own 
version. Differences of idiom, style, construction, and order 
should be noticed ; vocabulary should be increased, and notes 
made of particular points. Finally, the ‘fair copy’ should be 
read as a whole and kept side by side with the English for 
future reference. 

Although this book is intended for post-Matriculation stu- 
dents whose knowledge of syntax is fairly sound, it has been 
considered advisable to include (Part III) a summary of Latin 
syntax for reference where necessary, but it must be empha- 
sized that this is merely incidental, and that the sooner the 
points contained therein are mastered the sooner will the 
student be able to concentrate on the production of really 
literary efforts. 

The examples given in the first Part have been chosen, as 
far as possible, with the intention of giving something more 
than a mere illustration of the point in question. Many of 
them will repay close attention. Those in the third Part are 
more elementary in character, and designed rather to give a 
clear understanding of the syntax illustrated. 

The selection of passages for translation has been influ- 
enced by several considerations, the main being the quality 
and usefulness of the original Latin. The pieces are all, I 
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think, of some intrinsic interest, either purely as stories or 
as illustrating Roman character or life or as illuminating some 
historical event or as indicating the depth and extent of philo- 
sophic thought and making one think that after all there is 
nothing new under the sun, no human problems and no polli- 
tical perplexities which have not been faced before. 

Half a dozen letters of various types are included, and the 
whole collection should help to convey some idea of Cicero’s 
versatility and power as a philosopher, writer, and orator, as 
well as give the student material on which to practise in his 
efforts to emulate the master. 


H. V. L. 


BRADFORD 
1932 
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XICERO, to his son: 

Orationem autem Latinam efficies profecto legendis nostris 
pleniorem. Quamobrem magnopere te hortor ut non solum 
orationes meas, sed hos etiam de philosophia libros studiose 
legas. 

De Officiis, I 
And to you: 

By reading my philosophical writings you will be sure to 
render your mastery of the Latin language more complete. 
Therefore, I strongly urge you to read carefully not only my 
speeches, but also these books of mine on philosophy. 


ADVANCED LATIN 
PROSE 


PART I 
INTRODUCTORY 
DIFFERENCES IN LATIN AND ENGLISH IDIOM 


THE art of translation, and the merit of translation, lie in 
the transference of the thought expressed in one language 
into the idioms and peculiarities of another tye Essential 
language; it is not a matter of merely trans- Point of a 
lating words. It is quite possible to make a Translation 
translation of a passage which is grammatically and syntacti- 
cally correct and yet worthless from the point of view of 
quality. While accuracy is, of course, an object to be 
achieved, it is quality which differentiates between the dis- 
tinction and the pass, the winners of scholarships and the 
‘also rans.’ 

Before beginning our investigations into what factors pro- 
duce this element of quality I would give a serious piece of 
advice. I have already stated, and it cannot be the yse of 
stated too often or remembered too carefully, English-Latin 
that a word-for-word translation is more or less Dictionaries 
useless. My experience has proved that the most pernicious 
cause of such translations is the use of English-Latin dic- 
tionaries, and I would most earnestly suggest, as I am not 
in a position to command, that at this stage, if it has 
not been done already, the student should burn, or at 
least place upon an inaccessible shelf, the English-Latin dic- 
tionary purchased by or presented to him. A good prose is 
almost an impossibility with an English-Latin at one’s elbow 
silently issuing seductive invitations to stop thinking and 


ll 
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‘look it up.’ In my own school I destroyed the English-Latin 
which was always to be found on the Sixth Form room 
tables (I had the excellent excuse that it was in a dilapidated 
condition owing to its being in constant use), and found that 
within a fortnight the proses produced improved enormously. 
It was sorely missed at first, but it was not long before my 
pupils expressed relief that the temptation had been removed. 
In all seriousness, therefore, I repeat, ““Do without it!” As 
will be seen shortly, one of the chief features of the English 
language is its constant use of abstract expressions, a use 
which is not common in Latin. The dictionary will supply a 
Latin, or an alleged Latin, word to translate any of these, 
and there is a great danger of taking the path of least resis- 
tance and using one of these words instead of turning the 
expression into a Latin shape. Classical Latin is not, of course, 
entirely devoid of abstract expressions; there are many such 
in Cicero, particularly in his philosophical works ; but if there 
is a concrete way of expressing an abstract idea by far the 
safest plan is to think of it and employ it. A further danger 
in the use of an English-Latin is the possibility—human nature 
being what it is, I might almost say the probability—of select- 
ing an anachronistic word or one which has a distinctly 
different shade of meaning from that desired, and which is 
entirely inappropriate. I fear that only experience will enable 
one to differentiate successfully in the latter case, but safety 
can be assured in the former by looking up the word in the 
Latin-English and avoiding it if it is not labelled ‘classical.’ 
I would suggest here that the constant use of a good Latin- 
English dictionary is just as great a blessing as the continual 
reference to an English-Latin is a curse. With a little thought 
and ingenuity it should be possible for students who have 
reached this stage to translate almost any passage of non- 
technical English by means of the vocabulary already gained. 
If a word must be looked up, use the vocabulary in an ordinary 
Latin exercise book. Always remember that the aim should 
be to translate, not the words, but the content of the sentence, 
and that a feeble attempt to turn an idea into a concrete 
Latin form is preferable to flying to a dictionary for a literal 
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translation, and far more likely to lead ultimately to an 
ability to write Latin prose that is worthy of the title placed, 
so often optimistically, at its head. 


ENGLISH FONDNESS FOR THE ABSTRACT 


One of the most noticeable differences between English and 
Latin, as has already been mentioned, is in the use by the 
former of abstract expressions where they area. ay 
avoided by the latter. In many cases a means Nouns in 
of turning the abstract into a concrete phrase — English | 
will be fairly obvious. a 

The following examples will provide instances which are 
probably, and certainly should be, familiar, though they 
may not have been regarded from this particular point of 
view : 

(i) Deceit is base. 

Ignavum est fallere. 

(ii) After the death of the consul. 
Post consulem mortuum. 

(iii) With ease. 
Facile. 

(iv) A rush was made. 
Concursum est. 

(v) The power of selection. 
Facultas eligendi. 

(vi) I am aware of the nature of the island. 
Qualis insula sit scio. 


The alternatives to abstract nouns here exemplified are: 
(i) an infinitive ; (ii) a past participle ; (iii) an adverb; (iv) the 
impersonal use of the passive; (v) a gerund; (vi) a noun 
clause. It will be noticed that these forms are all connected 
with verbs, and this gives an extremely valuable hint as to 
the possible means of eliminating an undesirable abstraction. 
Just as the abstract noun is the favourite means of expression 
in English, so is the verb, with its numerous forms and various 
possibilities, in Latin. 
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Consider also the following, which are selected almost at 
random within the compass of a few pages of Cicero: 


(i) This type of composition. 
Genus hoc scribendi. 
(ii) I suppose I ought to make some brief reply. 
Dicendum breviter existimo. 
(iii) I will explain the essence and quality of pleasure. 
Explicabo voluptas ipsa, quae qualisque sit. 
(iv) Admit of advancement. 
Crescere possunt. 
(v) If we like writing. 
Si delectamur cum scribimus. 
(vi) In their view. 
Putant. 
(vii) There is no end to the search for truth, other than its 
discovery. 
Nec modus est ullus investigandi veri nisi inveneris. 
(viii) The misconceptions of ignorance. 
Error imperitorum. 
(ix) With their duller wits. 
Non tam acute. 

(x) Not only is this affair a piece of childish fancy, but 
it does not even achieve the result its author 
desires. 

Quae cum res tota ficta sit pueriliter, tum ne efficit quidem 
quod vult. 

(xi) The smallest possible difference. 

Quo nihil posset fieri minus. 
(xii) And yet he has not attained the object for which this 
story was devised. 
Nec tamen id cuius causa haec finxerat assecutus est. 


Study these examples carefully, and make a mental note 
of any other Latin expressions met with in the course of 
reading which may be turned in a similar way. It is, of course, 
possible to translate many of the above Latin phrases or sen- 
tences literally and still convey something of the same idea ; 
for instance, (vii) might be translated, ‘‘Nor is there any 
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limit of investigating truth unless you find it,’ but is that 
comparable, as English, with the translation given above? It 
may be objected that this is dealing with the matter the wrong 
way round, from Latin into English, but it is only by study 
of original Latin that one’s own Latin can be made to approach 
the standard of the original. If the student will endeavour, 
when he is translating from Latin into English, to employ as 
far as possible a sound English idiom he will find that this 
practice will stand him in good stead when a passage of 
respectable English is to be translated into Latin. At the 
same time it will vastly improve his command over his own 
language. 


THE LATIN SENTENCE 


A Latin sentence is, generally speaking, built up on more 
complicated lines than is usual in English. We prefer, for 
instance, a compound sentence such as “A dis- a, English 
pute arose and no one could quell the distur- Complex 
bance,” whereas Latin would subordinate the ‘Sentence 
first to the second, and this subordination is carried often 
to an extent that is impossible in English. It may be ad- 
vantageous to consider for a moment an English sentence 
which presumably aims at extensive subordination. It is 
from Old Mortality. I offer my apologies to the shades of 
Sir Walter Scott. 


The brow of the hill, on which the Royal Life Guards were 
now drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side opposite to 
that which they had ascended) with a gentle declivity for 
more than a quarter of a mile, and presented ground which 
though unequal in some places, was not altogether unfavour- 
able for the manoeuvres of cavalry, until near the bottom, when 
the slope terminated in a marshy level, traversed through its 
whole length by what seemed either a natural gully or a deep 
artificial drain, the sides of which were broken by springs, 
trenches filled with water, out of which peats and turf had 
been dug, and here and there by some straggling thickets of 
alders, which loved the moistness so well that they continued 
to live as bushes, although too much dwarfed by the sour soil 
and stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. 
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What effect has this on the reader? At first there is a clear 
picture ; in the middle he begins to have some doubts as to 
his ability to retain his impressions and tries to concentrate 
more determinedly; by the time he reaches the. end he has 
given up the struggle to retain anything except his sanity. 
What is the reason? Many Latin (and, I must admit, some 
English) sentences are just as long and yet clear, each addi- 
tional clause not blurring the picture, but adding to it, giving 
it light and shade. Here is the answer. In that sentence one 
idea is superimposed on another regardless of its irrelevance ; 

relative clauses are tacked on to one another, 

pried b to a, c to b, d to c, etc.; the subjects of the 

various clauses are always changing, until the 

brain is in a whirl; in short, there is no central point, no main 

idea, which the remainder of the sentence colours and brings 

into relief. The keynote to a successful long Latin sentence 

is a single clear-cut idea round which, and to assist which, 

everything else is grouped, and if this central idea is not there 
the result will be just such a jumble as has been quoted. 

It must be borne in mind also that Latin was primarily 
to be heard and comparatively occasionally read. This is 

Logical Obviously so in the case of speeches, but owing 
Arrangement to the scarcity of books, due to the labour and 
Essential expense of reproduction, every other type of 
writing was enjoyed by the great majority by listening in 
groups to a friend reading. This being so, a neat and logical 
arrangement of clauses, with the main idea standing out 
clearly, supported and assisted by the subordinate ideas, is 
all the more essential. 

It will therefore be necessary to study an English passage 
as a whole before attempting to translate. In English several 
ideas which are logically interrelated may be expressed in 
perfectly parallel forms, none of them being grammatically 
subordinate to another. The first need is to pick out the 
salient fact and to arrange the other facts to support it. Con- 
sider the following passage from this point of view. 


They gave brief and consistent replies as to the agency and 
frequency of their visits to him, and asked him whether he 
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had made no mention to them of the Sibylline books. In a 
sudden frenzy of guilt he showed the power of an evil conscience. 
To the surprise of every one he suddenly confessed, although 
he was in a position to deny the charge. 


Here there are four principal facts, all of equal grammati- 
cal strength. The first two are comparatively unimportant, 
the third is a little more startling and prepares Bxanples 
the way for the climax in the fourth. Obvi- of 
ously then the fourth must be made the cen- Subordination 
tral idea, with the first two in complete subordination, and 
the third in a position proportionate to its importance. ‘He 
confessed’ is the kernel, so begin with ‘he’ and end with 
‘confessed’; as ‘he’ has probably been mentioned before, use 
the relative, and you have qui . . . confessus est. The first 
two clauses both state something which occurred prior to the 
dénouement, and therefore try ‘when they had replied and 
asked’—cum plus subjunctive. The clause ‘whether . 
books’ is a dependent question, and will naturally come next. 
As you have begun with ‘when’ in the previous clauses, use 
‘then ’—tum—to correlate the next clause with them. The 
most important part of this sentence is ‘he showed the power 
of an evil conscience,’ and will come at the end. The person 
who, the translator must suppose, is listening to the sentence 
will now be wondering what the finale will be. Keep him in 
suspense—that 1s the way to hold his attention—and let him 
have all the adjuncts before you give him the information he 
desires. Finally, then. the translation will be as follows: 


Qui cum illi breviter constanterque respondissent, per quem ad 
eum quotiensque venissent, quaesissentque ab eo, nihilne secum 
esset de fatis Sibyllinis locutus, tum ille subito scelere demens, 
quanta conscientiae vis esset, ostendit: nam cum id posset infiti- 
ari, repente praeter opinionem omnium confessus est. 


Note: 


(i) The co-ordinating relative (more will be said about 
this later, pp. 29-30). 

(ii) illi inserted as subject of subordinate verb to prevent 
confusion with qui. 
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(iii) How ‘brief and consistent replies’ is turned by verb 
and adverbs. 

(iv) How ‘agency and frequency’ are avoided by means 
of a dependent question. 

(v) ‘Mention’ translated by a verb. 

(vi) How ‘in a sudden frenzy of guilt’ becomes ‘suddenly 
mad with guilt.’ 

(vii) ‘The power of an evil conscience’ turned by ‘how 
great was,’ etc. 

(viii) nam inserted to indicate that an explanation is com- 
ing, but one not sufficient to subordinate the next 
sentence. 

(ix) ‘He was in a position,’ simply posset. 


Go carefully through this sentence again, noting in addi- 
tion to the points just mentioned : 


(i) The central idea. 
(ii) The interrelationship of clauses. 
(iii) The subject first to attract attention to the central 
figure. 
(iv) The most important word last, to provide a satisfac- 
tory climax. 


The comparison of the above passage in the two languages 
will show what is, generally speaking, another difference be- 

Emphasis tween them in describing an incident. If one 

in English tries to indicate by a diagram the intensity of 

and Latin interest aroused by a sentence it will usually be 
found that in English it is in the form of a curve, —-—~., 
with its highest point somewhere between the two ends, 
whereas in Latin it is more likely to be a curve in the opposite 
direction, ~_.—,, reaching its zenith with the last word 
uttered. This, of course, must not be taken as inevitable, but 
it is a tendency which it is useful to recognize. 

In the passage just considered the main verb was retained 
Binphasison till the last word, but it is by no means always 
a Subordinate so. The main verb is not necessarily the one 

Verb which contains the most important feature of the 
sentence. Very often, for instance, a purpose or consecutive 
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clause will fill this position, in which case it will occupy the 
place of honour. Consider the following: 

On recovering with difficulty from a severe state of panic, 
he said he had a letter of instruction from Publius Lentulus to 
Catiline, ordering him to employ a body of slaves and approach 
the city with his army at the earliest possible moment. The 
express intention of this was to secure his presence to cut off 
fugitives and ally himself with the leaders within the city, 
when they had set fire to every part of it and had slaughtered 
an unlimited number of citizens. 


What is the main point here? ‘He said,’ the first main 
verb, is the least important of any—as, indeed, it usually is. 
The real sting surely lies in the fact that there was to be 
somebody outside Rome to cut off stragglers and join the 
insurgents after havoc had been played in Rome. Again, it 
will be noticed, this idea is in the middle of the English, but 
will be retained in Latin as a fitting climax at the end. Exam- 
ine this translation : 


Tum ille dixit, cum vix se ex magno timore recreasset, A. P. 
Lentulo se habere ad Catilinam mandata et litteras, ut servorum 
praesidio uteretur, ut ad urbem quam primum cum exercitu 
accederet: id autem eo consilio, ut, cum urbem ex omnibus parti- 
bus incendissent caedemque infinitam civium fecissent, praesto 
esset ille, qui et fugientes exciperet et se cum his urbanis ducibus 
coniungeret. 


Note: 


(i) The introductory tum. 

(ii) “On recovering ’—cum plus subjunctive. 

(ii) ‘With difficulty ’—vix. 

(iv) mandata et litteras—Hendiadys in the important end 

position. 

(v) ‘At the earliest possible moment ’—quam primum. 

(vi) id linking up with previous clause, assisted by autem. 
(vii) The emphatic position of ille, the villain of the piece. 
(viii) qui plus subjunctive as a purpose clause. 





In the above examples the main idea was contained in a 
verb, and consequently that verb came last. This, in spite of 
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the rule learned in early days, is not essential. The word 
containing the ‘punch’ will tend to come last, and that word 
Emphasis on May be any part of speech, except a conjunction 
other Parts of or a preposition, which naturally cannot bear 

Speech = any particular stress. 

For instance, part of Cicero’s speech after the overthrow of 
Catiline. 

Therefore, Romans, as a thanksgiving to all the gods has 
been ordained, you shall celebrate those days with your wives 
and children. Many honours have been rightly owed and paid 
to the gods on numerous occasions, but they certainly have 
never been more rightly due than now. 

The main point in the first part is in ‘with wives and 
children ’—the family life of the Romans would have been at 
an end had Catiline been successful; it is with them that 
celebrations are due. In the second sentence the most impor- 
tant word is ‘never,’ in contrast with the many previous 
occasions. Hence the Latin: 


Quam ob rem, Quirites, quoniam ad omnes deos supplicatio 
decreta est, celebratote illos dies cum coniugibus ac liberis vestris. 
Nam multi saepe honores dis immortalibus iusti habiti sunt ac 
debiti, sed profecto iustiores nunquam. 


Note: 


(1) Quam ob rem—co-ordinating relative. 
(11) celebratote—emphatic imperative. 
(i11) nam—connecting-link omitted in English. 
(iv) The increasing power and importance of the last four 
words. 


The first part of this passage offers an interesting and 
striking example of the difference between English and Latin 
Main Point ®S regards the usual position of the emphatic 
in English words. I gave the English in a perfectly natural 
often Obscure order, which happens to be the same as the 
emphatic Latin order. Notice the deliberate forcing of the 
emphasis into the middle of the sentence which is necessary 
in English to achieve the same effect. ‘‘Therefore, Romans, 
as a thanksgiving, etc., it is with your wives and children 
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that you shall celebrate those days.” It should be noticed 
that English has not the strong inclination to emphasis that 
Latin shows, and often the most important point of an Eng- 
lish sentence is passed over in an almost insignificant manner. 
The student must therefore look for the point and bring it 
out by his arrangement of the Latin. 

I will give, without comment, one more example in Eng- 
lish and in Latin. Consider it from the point of view of what 
has already been said about emphasis. 

For these great services, Romans, I ask of you no reward 
for my courage, no mark of honour, no memorial of favour, 
except the everlasting recollection of this day. 

Quibus pro tantis rebus, Quirites, nullum ego a vobis praemium 
virtutis, nullum insigne honoris, nullum monimentum laudis 
postulo praeterquam huius diei memoriam sempiternam. 


A careful study of the above precepts and examples should 
enable the student to appreciate the main feature in the form 
of a Latin period, and to build one up success- Summaty 
fully. To ensure that all the points may be of 
grasped let us summarize. Points 


(i) Read several times through the whole passage to be 
translated. 

(ii) Pick out the main points and make each the central 
point of a Latin sentence. Two or three English 
sentences may often be incorporated in one Latin 
sentence. 

(iii) Make a logical subordination of all the sentences and 
clauses which are relevant and helpful to the one 
selected as containing the most important point. 

(iv) Chronological order of events will naturally be akin to 
the logical order—+.e., time clauses (to which may 
be added clauses of place, as they also state the 
attendant circumstances) will precede the act to 
which they refer; causal clauses will usually pre- 
cede their effect; a statement of result will follow 
the action producing it, etc. In short, remember 
how annoying is the person who spoils his story by 
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beginning in the middle, going back to the beginning, 
giving a hint of the end, and then retracing his 
steps to supply a few more circumstantial details— 
and don’t do it! 

(v) The logical and chronological order will, as a rule, only 
be disturbed for the sake of emphasis, and then the 
emphatic word, phrase, or clause must come last. 
This may occur in purpose clauses if the main sen- 
tence is the more important part. H.g., He was 
tortured to make him tell the truth—Ut vera dicere 
cogeretur, cruciatus est. Similarly in a causal clause 
if the reason bears the emphasis. 

(vi) As far as possible keep the same subject for all verbs 
throughout the sentence. If there must be a change 
indicate it clearly, but do not jump about from one 
subject to another as frequently as is permissible in 
English. The use of passive instead of active may 
assist in this. 

(vii) Avoid abstract expressions as much as possible. 


If these suggestions are followed something will be learned 
about the structure of a Latin sentence, but they can only 
be a basis on which to build by experience. A thorough know- 
ledge cannot be gained by learning and observing a list of 
rules. They can merely suggest what the student should look 
for; the student himself must do the rest by frequent, care- 
ful, and intelligent study of the Latin of Cicero. 


METHODS OF CONNEXION 


The Latin period may be likened in some respects to a 
limb or, if it happens to be the central, weightiest, and most 
aki, important part, to the trunk, the whole passage 
nexion of | Peing such a union of parts as to form the com- 
Sentences in plete body of the prose. So far, although there 
ert and have been in the examples given occasional 
atin é os ane 
hints as to the linking of sentences, we have 
mainly discussed the structure of one of these parts. The 
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next stage is to examine in detail how these parts are joined 
into one corporate whole to form a living entity. 

Only occasionally does English connect a sentence with the 
preceding one by some such word as ‘however,’ ‘therefore,’ 
‘but,’ etc., when there is a full stop or its near equivalent 
between them, and then only when the connexion is suffi- 
ciently pronounced to justify the somewhat heavy words it 
employs for the purpose. Latin almost invariably links up 
not only its sentences with one another, but even its para- 
graphs and chapters. The whole of a book, if it is on one 
topic, will be connected from beginning to end. Each para- 
graph in it is, so to speak, a miniature model of the whole, 
and a Latin prose is a smaller reproduction of a book. It must 
have unity and logical correlation. 

With connexion so constant and universal it is clear that 
if monotony is to be avoided there must be numerous ways 
of forging the links. The art of doing this in a Monotony 
neat, unobtrusive, and varied way is one which must be 
must be acquired if a prose is to run smoothly Avoided 
to its appointed end. It is one of the finishing touches, in- 
cicating whether the writer is an accomplished artist or 
not. 

Although many of the particles and other words and phrases 
used for connecting purposes will doubtless be familiar to the 
reader, it will probably be as well to run through a fairly 
comprehensive list and by examples show the use and effect 
of each. 

The simplest and most obvious form of connexion is ‘and,’ 
end it should be noted that to avoid monotony there are 
several ways of translating it. et needs no com- 
ment, except that it should be used more spar- 
ingly than would at first seem to be necessary. 
The need for ‘and’ will often be avoided by subordination of 
one of the clauses, but if it is necessary there are the alter- 
natives of the enclitic -que, ac, atque, etiam, and, if followed 
by a negative, neque (nec), which will be replaced by neve 
(neu) if the second clause is one which requires as negative 
ne. 


Translation 
of ‘and’ 
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E.g. I hope the recollection will always endure, and this 

thought is the more pleasing to me, etc. 

Memoriam spero sempiternam fore, idque eo mihi magis 
est cordi, etc. 

Indeed it will be agreeable to me, and I was going to 
make the same request when Fannius anticipated me. 

Mihi vero erit gratum, atque id ipsum cum tecum agere 
conarer, Fannius antevertit. 


(Notice the inverted subordination of the last two clauses.) 


To cut a long story short. 

Ac ne longum sit. 

I am not now speaking of ordinary and commonplace 
friendship. 

Neque ego nunc de volgari aut de mediocri amicitia loquor. 

Let us always hope and not despair. 

Semper speremus neve desperemus. 


Next there is a group of words which suggest addition, 

‘also,’ “moreover,’ ‘besides,’ which may be usefully inserted, 

‘Moreover, ©Ven if they do not occur in the English, when 

‘ also,’ such an impression is desirable. praeterea, et, 

etc. atque, and, if negative, neque, coming imme- 
diately after a full stop or colon, often convey this idea. 


This, moreover, is a principle of wide application. 

Atque haec ratio late patet. 

Desires are the source of hatred, quarrels and strife, 
sedition and war. They do not only flaunt themselves 
abroad, but quarrel among themselves. 

Ex cupiditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, seditiones, bella 
nascuntur. Nec eae se foris solum iactant sed etiam inter 
se dissident. 


Autem (always second word) also gives the same impression 
sometimes, but also occasionally has a contradictory meaning, 
and is used to introduce an objection to some 
statement made in the previous sentence or to 
some thought which may occur in the speaker’s mind. Com- 
pare the use of autem in the following: 


‘ Autem ’ 
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The truth, moreover, of the statement that pleasure is 
the ultimate good will be readily seen from this 
example. 

Extremum autem esse bononum voluptatem ex hoc facillime 
perspici potest. 

But if the highest pleasure is to feel no pain, etc. 

Sin autem summa voluptas est nihil dolere, etc. 


Other particles which are employed to introduce a contra- 
diction, disagreement, or objection are vero, sed, and at. 
vero (always second word) tends to strengthen words ex- 
the assertion it introduces, whether that asser- __ pressing 


tion is contrary to, or in confirmation of, a wriabeiurenss 
1 ’ 
statement just made. ae 


H.g. And shall we say that man, who so far surpasses all 
other living creatures, has been gifted by nature with 
no exceptional endowment? As a matter of fact, if 
pleasure be everything, the lower animals are much 
superior to ourselves. 

Et homini, qui ceteris animantibus plurimum praestat, 
praecipui a natura nihil datum esse dicemus? Nos vero 
si quidem in voluptate sunt omnia, longe superamur a 
bestiis. 


Here the second part is an objection to the supposition 
made in the first. Very often vero, if the idea is definitely 
expressed in English at all, is equivalent to ‘in fact,’ which we 
use similarly to introduce either a confirmatory or a contra- 
dictory remark. sed is too common to need an example. 
at is a powerful word raising a very decided objection to 
what has just been stated or hinted at. 


Why, even wild animals do not act in that way. 
At id ne ferae quidem faciunt. 


Sometimes at anticipates, prior to refutation, a contrary 
argument from a supposititious opponent. The effect is the 
same as the English “But you may say that so and so is the 
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case,’ but, like so many other particles, it is often in the 
Latin when it would be ignored in English. 


The consequence is that there is no such thing as any- 
body’s birthday.—All the same, people do celebrate 
birthdays. 

Nullus est igitur cuiusquam dies natalis.—At habetur. 

But, it is objected, sometimes predictions are made 
which do not come true. 

At non nunquam ea, quae praedicta sunt minus eveniunt. 


Another adversative particle is tamen, with the idea of 
‘nevertheless,’ frequently used in contrast with ‘although’ 
and inserted in Latin even if not explicitly in 
the corresponding English. 


‘Tamen’ 


Although this was very fully worked out by Chrysippus, 
much less was done in it by Zeno than by the older 
schools. 

De quibus etsi a Chrysippo maxime est elaboratum tamen a 
Zenone minus multo quam ab antiquis. 

Even if that body of conspirators has at some time more 
strength than your and the State’s authority I shall 
never repent of my acts. 

Quodsi aliquando manus ista plus valuerit quam vestra et 
rei publicae dignitas, me tamen meorum factorum nun- 
quam paenitebit. 


Another group is used to link up with the previous remarks 
when the succeeding one gives an explanation or statement of 
Explanatory C#Use which is not sufficiently subordinate to 
or Causal, justify a definite causal clause. As will be seen 
‘Nam,’ —_ from the following examples of the use of nam, 
ee enim (second word), and etenim, the connexion 

is not necessarily made in English. 


Whatever time is given to us in which to live, we should 
therewith be content. The actor, for instance, to 
please his audience need not appear in every act to 
the end. It is not necessary for the wise man to stay 
on this mortal stage to the last fall of the curtain. 
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Even if the allotted span of life be short it is long 
enough in which to live honourably and well. 

Quod cuique temporis ad vivendum datur, eo debet esse 
contentus. Neque enim histrioni, ut placeat, peragenda 
fabula est; neque sapientibus usque ad ‘ plaudite’ veni- 
endum est, breve enim tempus aetatis satis longum est 
ad bene honesteque vivendum. 


(NV.B. Plaudite is the last word in all plays of Terence and 
in most of those of Plautus.) 


Do you, Romans, cease to spare me and to think of me. 
I ought to have hopes that the gods will show their 
gratitude. 

Quirites, mihi parcere ac de me cogitare desinite. Nam 
debeo sperare omnes deos mihi relaturos esse gratiam. 

If Lentulus thought he was destined to destroy the 
State, why should I not rejoice that my consulship 
was destined to preserve the Roman people? 

Etenim si Lentulus se fatalem ad perniciem rei publicae 
fore, cur ego non laeter meum consulatum ad salutem 
populi Romani fatalem exstitisse? 


The last group of particles indicates a connexion of ‘result’ 
between the sentence so introduced and the preceding one. 
English corresponding expressions are ‘and so’ poy 
or ‘therefore’ or ‘then,’ but, as usual, the «Ita, <itaque,’ 
Latin particles are employed much more fre- —‘ igitur,’ 
quently than the English. They are ita, or a. 
itaque, igitur, ergo. 


It is certain that we must die, and possibly this very 
day. So, since death threatens every hour, how can 
he who fears it have any steadfastness of soul ? 

Moriendum enim certe est, et incertum an hoc ipso die. 
Mortem igitur omnibus horis impendentem timens qui 
poterit animo consistere ? 

Finally, there are the pursuits of old age. Therefore, 
as the pursuits of earlier years fall away, so also do 
those of old age. 
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Sunt extrema quaedam studia senectutis: ergo, ut su- 
periorum aetatum studia occidunt, sic occidunt etiam 
senectutis. 

So the truth of what I said in the beginning is estab- 
lished—namely, that friendship cannot exist except 
among good men. 

Ita fit verum illud, quod initio dixi, amicitiam nisi inter 
bonos esse non posse. 


A further means of linking up sentences may be found in 
words which in themselves refer back to some person, place, 
References OF Object mentioned in the previous sentence. 
to People, Such words are hie, illi, is, hic, huc, hine, ibi, 
el: eo, inde. A couple of examples should suffice 

as illustrations. 


You see the enormity of the crime reported to you. Hf 
you think its extent is small you are vastly mistaken. 
It cannot be crushed by bringing forward any kind 
of agreement. 

Quantum facinus ad vos delatum sit, videtis. Huic si 
putatis adfines esse, vehementer erratis. Id opprimi pro- 
latando nullo pacto est. 

To this should be added a certain affability of speech 
and manner which gives no mean flavour to friend- 
ship. 

Accedat huc suavitas quaedam oportet sermonum atque 
morum haudquaquam mediocre condimentum amicitiae. 


Similar use is made of any expression of time, such as, 
Burccayees: 102 instance, proinde, deinde, inde, adhuc, nunc, 
to Time _tunc, interim, interea, etc. 


Now, Romans, you ought to realize that all his hopes 
have fallen to the ground. 

Nunc, Quirites, existimare debetis ommes eius spes con- 
cidisse. 

Meanwhile, almost at the close of the third watch, an 
attack was made on them. 

Interim tertia fere vigilia exacta fit in eos impetus. 
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Il immediately summoned Sabinius, who did not enter- 
tain the least suspicion. Then Stabilius was also sent 
for. 

Sabinium statim ad me, nihildum suspicantem, vocavi; 
deinde item arcessitus est Stabilius. 


Other single words which act as links are quamquam and 
quin. The former is equivalent to the English ‘though,’ used 
in a light sense without subordinating its 
clause. quin translates our ‘nay’ in a playful, 
semi-humorous objection. quid? is extremely 
common as introducing an additional point. 


‘Quamquam, 
‘quin,’ ‘quid’ 


But my conduct of all these matters has been such that 
they appear to have been done by the will and dis- 
position of the gods. 

Quamquam haec omnia ita sunt a me administrata, ut 
deorum immortalium nutu atque consilio gesta esse 
videantur. 

Nay, even in the case of a horse (as opposed to a friend) 
every one would rather use one to which he has grown 
accustomed. 

Quin in ipso equo, nemo est quin eo, quo consuevit, liben- 
tius utatur. 


A still closer form of connexion which is peculiar to, and 
extremely common in, Latin is the use of the co-ordinating 
relative. This is employed when there is some a 
person, place, or anything else in the second lace 
sentence which has previously been mentioned 
in the first and which can conveniently be replaced by a rela- 
tive. It is not always necessary that the antecedent to the 
relative should have been explicitly given at all—e.g., in the 
phrase ‘Under these circumstances’—Quae cum ita sint 
(essent)—the English ‘these’ and the Latin quae refer to some 
general remarks that have been made. quam ob rem (‘there- 
fore’)—literally, ‘on account of which thing,’ which equals 
‘on this account ’—is another phrase which is so commonly 
considered as a whole that its constituent parts and its origin 
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as a co-ordinating relative pass unnoticed. A few examples, 
simple ones first, will show how it should be used. 


Your friends have come to the door. Go out to them. 

Amici tui ad ianuam venerunt. Ad quos egredere. 

To this war two generals were sent. One of them was 
killed. 

Quod ad bellum duo imperatores missi sunt. Quorum alter 
necatus est. 


(Note from the above that the relative comes first, being 
preceded by the preposition governing it only when it is used 
substantivally.) 


But many of the latter are continually uttering some 
complaints or even reproaches. 

Quorum plerique aut queruntur semper aliquid aut etiam 
exprobant. 

When this has been noised abroad. 

Qua re celebrata. 

If I said that I withstood them I should take too much 
upon myself. 

Quibus ego si me restitisse dicam, nimium mihi sumam. 

At that time, indeed, the soothsayers from the whole of 
Etruria had assembled. 

Quo quidem tempore haruspices ex tota Etruria convene- 
rant. 

Consequently. 

Ex.quo. (Think this one out.) 


The above examples should be sufficient to show clearly 
the nature and use of this idiom, even if it was previously 
unfamiliar. The student is urged to use it as often as a suit- 
able occasion arises. 

So far we have stated that Latin sentences are always 
linked together, and have given an almost endless variety of 

Connexion by Words which perform this service. We have 
omitting said that the aim was to have the narrative 

Connexion or discussion running on smoothly and logically, 
and that these words assisted in that end. Put yourself 
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in the place of a Roman whose ears were accustomed to the 
sound of this neatly linked relation. What would be the 
reaction on his mind if one of the links were missing and the 
sequence rudely broken? Would he not prick up his men- 
tal ears in astonishment and in his thoughts fly back to the 
words just prior to the startling gap? “‘What? No bridge? 
Then how did we get here?”’ And what will be the effect of 
that? He will have made the bridge himself, formed his own 
connexion, and one takes much more notice of what one is 
compelled to do oneself than of what it is taken for granted 
will be done for one. Consequently, by far the strongest link 
of all in Latin is to omit the connexion altogether. By reason 
of its strength it should be sparingly used, and, generally 
speaking, the weapon of omission should be employed only in 
the course of some powerful harangue, or when it is desired 
to make a very strong point or present a vivid contrast. In 
addition to the omission of any connecting-word, it will be 
necessary for the first word of the sentence to be of such 
calibre as to bear the unusual strain, and, 


. ; . . Contrast 
furthermore, to contain the main point either and 
by way of repetition or contrast. Repetition 


Then, indeed, with the slaughter of its most noble men, 
the light of the State was quenched. Afterward Sulla 
avenged the cruelty of this victory. 

Tum vero, clarissimis viris interfectis, lumina civitatis ex- 
stincta sunt. Ultus est huius victoriae crudelitatem 
postea Sulla. 


Notice the contrast, the exultation in ultus est, and the 
unusual order of the remainder. Try to feel the difference 
between this and the normal order, beginning with Sulla and 
ending with the verb. 


You may, if you like, repeat once more the splendid 
remarks made by Epicurus. I am not asking what 
Epicurus says, but what he can say consistent with 
his theory. 

Licet hic rursus ea commemores quae optimis verbis ab 
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Epicuro dicta sunt. Non quaero quid dicat, sed quid con- 
venienter possit rationi et sententiae dicere. 


In the above there is a powerful stress on, and strong con- 
trast between, the various forms of dico, and this is increased 
by the omission of the usual particle. 

Connecting links may also be omitted when there is a string 
of parallel statements, the result being a more 
vigorous connexion than if they were inserted. 


n 
‘Catalogues’ ; ; 
: Consider the following : 


All provisions, preparations, and decisions have been 
made. Everybody is at hand, whatever his rank, 
status, or age. The Forum and the temples round the 
Forum are full. Full also are all the approaches. The 
whole body of freeborn men is here, even the poorest. 

Omnia et provisa et parata et constituta sunt. Omnes 
adsunt omnium ordinum homines, omnium generum, 
omnium aetatum, plenum est forum, plena templa circum 
forum, pleni omnes aditus. Omnis ingenuorum adest mul- 
titudo, etiam tenuissimorum. 


Every piece of Latin the student reads will contain illus- 
trations of some of the various points mentioned above, and 
he should always be on the watch for them and consider them 
in relation to their content. By this means he will achieve an 
almost instinctive feeling as to the fitness or undesirability 
of the word or phrase he proposes to use. I would urge him 
particularly to examine any connecting word not mentioned 
above, to account for it, and place it for future use in the 
appropriate category. 


VARIETY IN EXPRESSION 


There is a tendency when writing Latin prose to employ 
only the most elementary constructions, with the consequence 
Monotony that however excellent may be the ideas of sub- 
of ‘cum,’ ordination, however skilfully the prose may be 
‘ut,’ ‘ne’ built up, the result is a collection of subjunc- 
tives introduced by cum, ut, and ne, with a main verb here 
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and there for a change. This can only be ugly and mono- 
tonous, and, moreover, blatantly artificial. Admittedly a Latin 
prose is an artificial production, but the aim should be to 
make it appear natural, as if it flowed with glorious ease from 
the writer’s pen. This it will rarely do, for, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is the artificial stilted variety which comes most 
naturally, thanks, no doubt, to the way in which the elemen- 
tary constructions have been driven home in the early days 
of Latin study. The student must, however, cultivate the art 
that hides art, and by well-thought-out variations of construc- 
tions attain an apparent simplicity. 

Certain constructions are, of course, fixed. The dependent 
statement (Part IIT, §$ 4-13), for instance, can be nothing but 
accusative and infinitive, though even there one Vary 
can occasionally make it less obvious by omit- Construction 
ting the esse. Dependent questions (§§ 26-34) | where 
must have their verbs in the subjunctive, but possible 
as there are six possible tenses they do not usually become 
monotonous, even if there are several together, for they will 
not all refer to the same time. ut (negative ne) plus the sub- 
junctive is indispensable in dependent commands (§§ 14-22) 
if iubeo or veto (§§ 23, 24) are not appropriate, and ut plus 
subjunctive is unavoidable in a normal result clause (§§ 42-48). 
The student will be able to think for himself of several other 
constructions requiring the subjunctive, and there 1s no neces- 
sity to give a complete list here. The object of this section is 
not to give a lesson in elementary syntax, but to urge that 
the student should make himself familiar with possible ways 
of avoiding the obvious, and show the extent of his knowledge 
and achieve variety by using alternative constructions where 
such are possible. 

Subjunctives are, then, so frequent that any chance of 
eliminating one should be noticed and the general effect of 
the alternative on the structure of the sentence Putpose 
considered. There are several useful ways of Clauses. 
turning a purpose clause which are used far too (4) Gerund 
seldom. The commonest way is ad or causa plus °” era’ 
the gerund or gerundive, and the student should endeavour, 

C 
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by gaining a thorough knowledge of gerund and gerundive 
construction (§§ 129-141), to overcome the antipathy usually 
shown to this method of expression. See how neatly, in the 
following sentence, the ugliness of having three subjunctive 
clauses inside another one of the same type is avoided. 


This plan has been adopted so that every one shall be 
killed and no one left even to lament the name of 
the Roman people and to bewail the downfall of so 
mighty an empire. 

Id est initum consilium, ut interfectis omnibus nemo ne ad 
deplorandum quidem populi Romani nomen atque ad 
lamentandam tanti imperii calamitatem relinquatur. 


(Note the use of the ablative absolute to achieve the same 
purpose. More will be said about this later, p. 36.) 


Those who remained at Rome to burn the city, to slaugh- 
ter all of you, to receive Catiline, are in captivity. 
Tenentur ii, qui ad urbis incendium, ad vestram omnium 

caedem, ad Catilinam accipiendum Romae restiterunt. 


Notice in the above example (i) the emphatic position of 
tenentur without a connecting word; (ii) ad plus gerundive to 
express purpose ; (iii) ad followed by a noun to 

£2), ee express the same idea. With regard to this last 
point, it will be found that Latin fairly fre- 

quently uses this method of avoiding an unwanted subjunc- 
tive, in spite of its general preference for verb forms over 
nouns. This simply proves how strongly it dislikes collections 
of subjunctives. (Cf. also the Latin for ‘to destroy’ and ‘to 
save’ with a purpose idea in an example given earlier, p. 27.) 
I trust it will be sufficient merely to call the attention of 
the student to other variations of purpose clauses (§ 40): (i) 
(c) Relative qui plus subjunctive, particularly when there is 
(d) Supine likely to be confusion if ut is used ; (ii) the supine 
(¢) Predicative after a verb of ‘motion’; (iii) the predicative 

pene dative followed by a second dative. 


E.g. He left his son to protect the kingdom. 
Filium suum regno praesidio reliquit. 
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He then asked if they were coming to kill him. 
Tum rogavit num se interfectum venirent. 

They sent a man to ask for peace. 

Qui pacem peteret miserunt. 


The use of the relative should also be cultivated as a pos- 
sible way of introducing concessive, result, or causal clauses, 
apart from its use in such phrases as est qui, dignus est qui, 
nemo est quin, etc. 


There isn’t a slave (granted that his conditions of service 
are bearable) who does not shudder at Other Uses 
the citizens’ daring. of Relative 

Servus est nemo, qui modo tolerabili condicione sit servi- 
tutis, qui non audaciam civium perhorrescat. 


Here sit has a concessive and horrescat a consecutive idea. In 
the following there is an idea of cause, and in this use the 
relative is sometimes supported by quippe (more rarely ut). 


Having no suspicions, the enemy entered the city. 

Hostes, igitur, qui nihil suspicarentur, urbem intraverunt. 

The Romans fled, as they had never seen an elephant 
before. 

Romani, quippe qui elephantum antea nunquam vidissent, 
fugerunt. 


Particular attention should be paid to past participles 
(S§ 200-204), especially the past participles of deponent verbs, 
several of which (veritus, usus, confisus, ratus) 
are used with a present meaning, thus obvi- mins 

, ; : ‘ ; : pies 
ating the difficulty which arises in translating 
an English present participle (§ 196). (Is it necessary to re- 
mind the student that the Latin present participle can only 
be used when the actions of the participle and the verb in 
the clause are strictly contemporaneous?) The past parti- 
ciple, whether in the form of an ablative absolute or not, is 
a boon when one wishes to avoid a tense, and —anjative 
it is so extremely common that there is little Absolute 
danger of it being overdone, in spite of the fact ($8 205-211) 
that its uses are so manifold. The student can so easily find 
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numerous examples for himself in almost any page of Latin 
that I do not propose to give here any of the ordinary varieties. 
I have, however, already given an example (p. 34) in which 
the ablative absolute takes the place of a purpose clause, and 
it is well worth while to examine its usefulness in such cir- 
cumstances more minutely. Frequently in English we give 
two parallel results, purposes, or conditions, or two parallel 
time, causal, or other clauses, and if these were translated 
into Latin as they stood it would mean two parallel tenses, 
which should be avoided if possible. Usually, however, it will 
be found that the first result, condition, or whatever it is 
occurs at an earlier time than the second, and can there- 
fore be turned into a participial phrase. Consider the 
following : 


If he had snatched up his sword and fought his opponent 
he would not have been accused of cowardice. 
Si autem gladio arrepto contra adversarium pugnavisset 
ignaviae non esset accusatus. 
He was much annoyed because a meeting had been 
summoned, but he had not been sent for. 
Quia concilio convocato non arcessitus erat magnopere 
iratus est. 
He was so anxious that he set out at once and saw the 
king. 
Tam anxius erat ut statim profectus regem viderit. 
This, incidentally, is a useful hint for the neat translation of 
a participial phrase from Latin into English. Put it into the 
same construction as the clause in which it is contained. 
Attention might also be paid with advantage to the idio- 
matic use of the historic present, which is as desirable and 
effective in the narration of a quickly moving 
series of happenings in Latin as it is undesir- 
able and ineffective in English. Notice from 
the following example that though present in form it is re- 
garded for purposes of sequence as historic. 


First I was thanked, and then L. Flaccus and C. Pomp- 
tinus were rightly and deservedly praised because I 


Historic 
Present 
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had employed their powerful and loyal assistance, 
and praise was also bestowed on my brave colleague 
because he had set aside from his own and the State’s 
deliberations those who had taken part in this 
conspiracy. 

Primum mihi gratiae aguntur; deinde L. Flaccus et C. 
Pomptinus, quod eorum opera forti fidelique usus essem, 
merito ac iure laudantur; atque etiam viro forti, collegae 
meo, laus impertitur, quod eos, qui huius coniurationis 
participes fuissent, a suis et rei publicae consiliis 
removisset. 


(V.B. The reasons given are the real ones, and the subjunc- 
tives are due to virtual oratio obliqua, the reasons being re- 
ported by Cicero as actually expressed by the Senate.) 

The historic infinitive is also worthy of notice. This is used 
under much the same circumstances as the 
historic present, and occasionally when a single 
act is to be described pithily. 

When he discovered the trick played on him by the banker 
of Syracuse 


Historic 
Infinitive 


Canius was raging, but what could he do? 
Stomachari Canius! sed quid faceret? 


CONJUNCTIONS 


When there is no option and a full clause must be used 
the student should have at his command a much wider 
variety of introductory words. I have usually 
found that one conjunction is almost invariably ¢ 
used to translate a given word, to the exclusion 
of others which are just as apt and possibly more convenient. 
cum, for instance, will be used to translate ‘when,’ ‘although,’ 
or ‘since’ with monotonous regularity, and dum, ‘while,’ does 
the work of three or four words. May I supply a list of con- 
junctions, which does not, by the way, claim to be exhaust- 
ive, and urge that in the sacred name of variety they should 
be kept in mind and used ? 


Variety in 
onjunctions 
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Conjunctions of Time (§§ 69-84) (omitting the favourites 
mentioned above). 


ubi—when. } 

quo tempore—at the time when. 

ex quo tempore—since (the time when). [au with 
simul ac =| | indicative. 
ubi primum as soon as. 

ut J 


donec, quoad—until (sometimes ‘as long as’ 
quam diu—as long as. 

priusquam, antequam—before. 
postquam—after. 


(V.B. quam diu is followed by the indicative. The others 
will have subjunctive if there is any other idea than that of 
time.) 


Conjunctions for Concessive Clauses (§§ 56-62). 


quamquam 
tametsi 
licet—granted that (although). Subjunctive 


although. \ Indicative of fact only. 


ut—supposing that (although). of supposi- 
quamvis—however (great, etc.) (although). J) tion only. 
etsi, etiamsi—even if (although). 


The last two follow rules of conditional clauses, and their 
verb and that of the main clause will be affected accordingly. 


Conjunctions for Comparative Clauses (§§ 63-68). 


ut | 

sicut > as. Indicative of fact. 

ita ut J { 

ut si ; .; 

walt Si ic haar \ Imaginary comparison. 

quasi Construction as ‘if’ clause, in un- 


tamquam si a f real conditions, except present 
perinde ac si f j subjunctive instead of imperfect. 


Notice also idem ac (atque), par ac, alius ac, meaning ‘the 
same as,’ ‘equal to,’ ‘different from,’ respectively. 
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Conjunctions for Causal Clauses (§§ 52-55). 


quia—because. Indicative of fact. 
quod—because. Subjunctive of alleged reason. 
quoniam—since, as. Indicative of fact. 


non quod—not because. Subjunctive of untrue reason. 


(V.B. In the above cases it must be realized that the indi- 
cative holds good only in oratio recta.) 


EKUPHONY 


We have already said that Latin was mainly listened to, 
not read. Sound, therefore, is important, but unfortunately 
it is well-nigh impossible to explain what is the 
essential of well-sounding Latin. There are one 
or two obvious points which the writer of a 
Latin prose can bear in mind, but in the end only experience 
can teach one full appreciation of the sound of a Latin sen- 
tence, which order of words is an improvement on any other. 

The first obvious ugliness to be avoided is a collection of 
similar endings, particularly -orum, -arum, -ibus, and similar 
forms of verbs. One cannot imagine any Avoid 
Roman seriously saying he went amicorum (a) Ugly 
suorum videndorum causa, though there is no Endings 
grammatical reason why he shouldn’t. That, of course, is an 
exaggerated instance, but a trained ear will detect ugliness in 
less obvious cases than that. 

Secondly, avoid a sequence of words of the same length, 
though the occasions when this difficulty arises will fortun- 
ately be rare. There cannot be any rhythm 
about such a sentence as quanti, fili, illos pisces 
magnos emit? and a Latin sentence most cer- 
tainly has, or should have, a definite rhythm. This, of course, 
as In poetry, varies according to the emotions aroused or the 
scenes described by the words themselves, but the rhythm of 
prose is not the same as that of poetry, in that it does not 
depend on scansion and a clever use of metres. In fact, a 
sequence of words which admits of scansion according to the 


Experience 
Essential 


(b) Words of 
Same Length 
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rules of verse is definitely taboo. A famous line which stands 
to Cicero’s everlasting discredit (and which, poor man, has 
probably been quoted more than any other words he ever 
spoke or wrote) may be given here as a perfect example of 
bad poetry and bad prose: 


O fortunatam natam me consule Roman! 


It was intended, by the way, to be poetry, but it is too utterly 
prosaic to be that, in spite of the fact that it ‘scans,’ and 
because it ‘scans’ it cannot be accepted as prose. 
The rhythm of Latin prose cannot be explained; it has to 
be felt. Can the reader feel the glorious flow of words in 
Rhythm of the following passage, which incidentally pro- 

Prose. vides a perfect example of when not to use 
An Example gonnecting links? Read it, thinking purely of 

sound, not meaning. 
Sit Scipio clarus ille, cuius consilio atque virtute Hannibal 
in Africam redire atque ex Italia decedere coactus est; ornetur 
alter eximia laude Africanus, qui duas urbes huic imperio in- 
festissimas, Karthaginem Numantiamque, delevit; habeatur vir 
egregius Paullus ille, cuius currum rex potentissimus quondam 
et nobilissimus Perses honestavit; sit aeterna gloria Marius, qui 
bis Italiam obsidione et metu servitutis liberavit; anteponatur 
omnibus Pompeius, cuius res gestae atque virtutes eisdem quibus 
solis cursus regionibus ac terminis continentur: erit profecto 
inter horum laudes aliquid loci nostrae gloriae, nisi forte maius 
est patefacere nobis provincias, quo exire possimus, quam 
curare ut etiam illi, qui absunt, habeant quo victores revertantur. 
Can you feel it? If you can your Latin studies have been 
worth while, your own Latin will benefit from this sense of 
sound, and there are many hours of deep appreciation stored 
up for you in books as yet unread. 

If you cannot, then read, from this point of view alone, as 
much and as often as you can. Read a page of Cicero before 


Read, beginning & prose ; read the ‘fair copy’ when 
mark, you receive it; seize every opportunity to train 
learn this faculty ; and then you will realize that Latin 


is not a mere collection of rules with apparently more excep- 
tions, that it is not a ‘dead’ language, but one that still lives 
and is vibrant with force. 


PART II 
HOW TO TACKLE A PROSE 


AS example is better than precept, I propose to give in this 
section an example in working out a prose through all the 
stages from the given English to the finished Latin, and, when 
a version has been made, to give Cicero’s own words on the 
subject for purposes of comparison, and, possibly, contrast. 
Apart from the vocabulary given at the end of the English, 
I shall use only words with which a student at this stage 
should be familiar, and the general standard will be such as 
he might be expected to attain, granted that his knowledge 
of grammar and syntax is sound. The object is twofold: first 
to show what can be done with an ordinary vocabulary, and, 
secondly, to give, as far as is possible in words, the processes 
of thought which are necessary. I would suggest that the 
following English should be copied down to simplify reference 
as we go along. 


Also in a State the rights of war must be strictly observed. 
for as there are two methods of settling a dispute, first by 
discussion, secondly by force, and as the former is charac- 
teristic of man, the latter of brutes, we must resort to force 
only if we cannot make use of discussion. The only excuse, 
therefore, for waging war is that we may live in peace unharmed ; 
and when the victory has been won we should spare those who 
have not been bloodthirsty and barbarous in their warfare. 
For instance, our ancestors actually admitted to full rights of 
citizenship the Tusculans, Aequians, Volscians, Sabines, and 
Hernicians, but they razed to the ground Carthage and 
Numantia. In my opinion, at least, we should always strive to 
secure a peace that shall not admit of guile. If my advice 
had been heeded on this point we should have at least some 
form of constitutional government, if not the best, whereas, 
as it is, we have none at all. 


Discussion—disceptatio. 
Constitutional government—respublica. 
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Read through the passage several times until certain main 
points stand out. These at first may seem to be: 


(i) The rights of war must be observed. 

(ii) We must resort to force only if, etc. 

(iii) The excuse for waging war is, etc. 

(iv) We should spare those, etc. 

(v) We should try to secure peace without guile. 


Can any of these be connected with any other, logically? It 
would seem, on reflection, that ‘resorting to force only if,’ etc., 
is one of the ‘rights of war to be observed,’ and there is there- 
fore an explanatory connexion. 

Secondly, if we ‘wage war to live in peace’ that is a good reason 
why we ‘should spare those who have not been bloodthirsty,’ 
and so can be attached to the latter idea as a causal clause. 
We are left, therefore, with three main ideas, (i), (iv), and 
(v), (ii) being attached to (i) by a light explanatory particle. 

How do the remaining clauses fit in with our selection of 
main ideas? The two causal clauses ‘as there are two methods,’ 
etc., and ‘as the former is,’ etc., naturally go with ‘we must 
resort to force only,’ and ‘if we cannot make use of discussion’ 
is clearly the other half of the condition. 

We shall have to recast the next main idea (iv), according 
to the reasoning above, into ‘Since the only excuse,’ etc., and 
eliminate the ‘and’ linking it (in its original form) with the 
main idea. “When victory has been won’ is an obvious abla- 
tive absolute. The clue to the treatment of ‘our ancestors 
actually admitted,’ etc., is given by the words ‘for instance.’ 
It can clearly be introduced by ‘just as’ (ut), and used as an 
example of the main idea (iv). “But they razed to the ground C. 
and N.’ is an exactly parallel example, and will be in the same 
construction, joined to it by a contrasting particle (at). 

In the remaining part there may be a temptation to con- 
sider ‘If my advice,’ etc., to the end as important enough to 
warrant its being a sentence apart. It is too important to be 
completely subordinated, but on closer thought it becomes 
fairly clear that the ‘opinion’ expressed in the previous sen- 
tence, ‘we should strive to secure a peace,’ etc., is identical with 
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the ‘advice’ which went unheeded. There is, then, an under- 
lying connexion which suggests the possibility of bringing in 
a co-ordinating relative to translate ‘on this point.’ This will 
leave it, to all intents and purposes, a main idea; and the last 
few words are parallel, but a contrast, ‘but now we have none 
at all.’ 

Now we are in a position to begin translation. The student 
may for a while find it a good plan to go through the whole 
prose again, thinking of the decisions he has come to (and, 
possibly, on more mature reflection, changing them), and 
jotting down any words, constructions, etc., that may occur 
to him as he goes along, fairly quickly, not stopping to con- 
sider for any length of time the translation of any particular 
word, but getting a rough outline and leaving points which 
require deeper thought. In this way he will find it much 
easier to concentrate on the difficulties to be surmounted when 
he goes through it again in an attempt to obtain a complete 
translation. Incidentally, he will derive encouragement from 
the fact that he has done something, and only the blanks 
remain to be filled in! A line or two will be sufficient to 
illustrate the idea. 


Also (Et, Atque) in a State (in republica) the rights of war 
must be strictly observed (main verb—gerundive). For (Nam, 
Enim) as (cum) there are (subjunctive) two methods of settling 
a dispute, first by discussion (per disceptationem), secondly by 
force (per vim), and as (cumque) the former (ille or alter) is 
(subjunctive) characteristic of man (use idiomatic simple gen.), 
the latter (hie or alter) of brutes, we must resort (main verb 
gerund), etc., etc. 


With practice more and more of the prose will be filled in 
at this first essay at translation, until it becomes unnecessary, 
and the rough copy can be written down complete except for 
alterations in order and constructions which may be rendered 
desirable by considerations of emphasis or euphony. 

Let us suppose we have done the whole prose in this way, 
and we now come to a complete translation. The first sen- 
tence is simple if we can think of a word for ‘observed.’ 
Don’t look it up in a dictionary—you might find a rare word 
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for ‘to see,’ The English alternative ‘adhere to’ does not help 
much, so try something simpler—‘kept,’ which suggests 
servo, or ‘not broken,’ suggesting non violo. If the latter is 
used ‘strictly’ will have to be omitted, so use the former. 
‘Strictly’ means ‘carefully’—in its simplest form diligenter. 
So we get Atque in republica iura belli diligenter servanda sunt. 
“There are two methods of settling a dispute,’ etc., may be 
simplified, if it causes any difficulty as it stands, into ‘a dispute 
can be settled either by discussion or by force.’ ‘Settle dis- 
pute,’ if nothing nearer can be thought of, might, somewhat 
lamely perhaps, be done by rem gerere. ‘Can’ can be changed 
to ‘must’ and the gerundive used, as there are only the two 
possibilities, and this will to some extent convey the idea of 
‘there are two methods.’ 

So we have for these two clauses Nam cum res aut per dis- 
ceptationem aut per vim gerendae sint, alteraque hominum, altera 
ferarum sit. (If the student did not know of the idiomatic 
genitive he would insert mos and learn something when he 
received the fair copy.) 

Continuing, utor suggests itself for both ‘resort to’ and 
‘make use of’ in the concluding part, and though an effort 
should be made to find some variation, it might be worse, as, 
fortunately, one will be gerund (must) and the other infinitive 
(may—licet). ‘Discussion’ and ‘force’ have already been 
translated in this sentence, and will be referred to by hie 
and ille. We therefore complete the sentence by hac modo 
utendum est si illa uti non licet. 

The next sentence simplifies itself into ‘As we only make 
war for this reason, that we may live in peace unharmed we 
ought (or it behoves us), when victory has been won, to spare 
those who,’ etc. ‘Bloodthirsty’ and ‘barbarous’ suggest 
crudelis and saevus. The Latin then may be Cum igitur ob 
hane causam bellum geramus ut (eo consilio ut will be stronger) 
in pace incolumes vivamus, nos oportet eis parcere qui in bello 
neque crudeles neque saevi fuerunt: 

The following part goes on, we have decided, as an ut plus 
indicative causal clause. ‘Admit to full rights of citizenship’ 
simply means ‘receive into the State.’ ‘Razed to the ground’ 
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= ‘utterly destroyed.’ This portion is quite straightforward, 
and we have ut maiores nostri Tusculanos, Aequos, Volscos, 
Sabinos, Hernicos in civitatem acceperunt, at Carthaginem 
Numantiamque, omnino deleverunt. 

‘In my opinion, at least, we should always strive ’—‘I (Ego) 
indeed feel (sentio) that we should always strive’—can be 
done by the gerund. (We have just had oportet, and debeo would 
produce a collection of infinitives.) The relative clause ‘that 
shall not admit of guile’ hints at a consecutive subjunctive 
(‘peace of a sort that will not’). As for the vocabulary, 
‘strive ’—conor, ‘secure ’—adipiscor, and ‘shall not admit of’ 
simply ‘in which there is not.’ ‘No guile’ offers a possibility 
of partitive genitive—‘nothing of guile.’ Thus: Et ego quidem 
sentio nobis pacem adipisci semper conandum esse in qua nihil 
doli sit. 

The final sentence, we have decided, is to be linked by in 
quo. ‘Advice’ and ‘heed’ may cause trouble, so turn it into 
‘if they had taken notice of me,’ or ‘obeyed me.’ ‘Some form 
of’ is difficult, but not vitally necessary to the sense, for ‘not 
the best’ will give a certain amount of contrast even if ‘some 
form of’ is omitted. ‘Whereas,’ etc., is simply ‘but now there 
is none.’ And so in conclusion we have In quo si mihi paruis- 
sent, rempublicam, si non optimam, haberemus, sed nunc nulla 
est. 

This version of the English is not, of course, intended as a 
model copy. I have merely endeavoured to take the student 
through the passage by stages, showing how difficulties may 
be overcome and points noticed, and, by trying to keep within 
a limited vocabulary, showing how comparatively little may 
be made to go quite a long way. The last stage is to write 
out the whole piece, making such alterations in the order as 
may be deemed necessary from the point of view of emphasis 
and sound. Here it is. 

Atque in republica diligenter servanda sunt iura belli. Nam cum 
res aut per disceptationem aut per vim sint gerendae, alteraque 
hominum sit altera ferarum, hac nobis modo utendum est si illa 
uti non licet. Cum igitur bellum ob hanc causam geramus eo 
consilio ut in pace incolumes vivamus, nos oportet, hostibus victis, 
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eis parcere qui neque crudeles in bello neque saevi fuerunt: 
ut maiores nostri Tusculanos, Aequos, Volscos, Sabinos, Hernicos 
in civitatem acceperunt, at Carthaginem Numantiamque omnino 
deleverunt. Et ego quidem sentio pacem, in qua nihil doli sit, 
adipisci nobis semper esse conandum; in quo si mihi paruissent, 
rempublicam, si non optimam, haberemus, sed nunc est nulla. 


Below is Cicero’s version. Go through the two carefully, 
and in detail, with the English. Increase your vocabulary ; 
notice how clauses are interrelated; examine any construc- 
tions or idioms with which you are unfamiliar; read the piece 
as a whole and develop your sense of rhythm; and, finally, 
look up in the Latin-English dictionary every word you have not 
met before and examine its uses and its meaning. What is 
still more important, do all these things with every Latin ver- 
sion you receive. If you do there will soon be a vast improve- 
ment in the extent of your vocabulary, powers of expression, 
and style. 


Atque in republica maxime conservanda sunt iura belli. Nam 
cum sint duo genera decertandi, unum per disceptationem, alterum 
per vim, cumque illud proprium sit hominis, hoc beluarum, con- 
fugiendum est ad posterius, si uti non licet superiore. Quare 
suscipienda quidem bella sunt ob eam causam, ut sine iniuria in 
pace vivatur, parta autem victoria conservandi ii qui non crudeles 
in bello, non immanes fuerunt, ut maiores Tusculanos, Aequos, 
Volscos, Sabinos, Hernicos in civitatem etiam acceperunt, at 
Carthaginem et Numantiam funditus sustulerunt. Mea quidem 
sententia paci, quae nihil habitura sit insidiarum, semper est con- 
sulendum. In quo si mihi esset obtemperatum, si non optimam, 
at aliquam rempublicam, quae nunc nulla est, haberemus. 


Note particularly : 
(i) vivatur—a neat impersonal passive use. 
(ii) parta—a word with which you should become ac- 
quainted, and which should be carefully distin- 
guished from pareo and paro. 


PART ITI 
SUMMARY OF MAIN CONSTRUCTIONS 


BELow is a brief summary of the main Latin prose construc- 
tions, inserted for the benefit of those students who may be 
still somewhat shaky where syntax is concerned. Even those 
to whom many of the points mentioned seem elementary may 
derive some advantage from regarding them from what is, 
perhaps, a different point of view, while it is probable that 
there will be a few points here and there which will be new 
and well worth attention. It must be emphasized, however, 
that the sooner this part of the book is unnecessary the better. 
To achieve the best results syntax must become automatic 
and the student left to concentrate on form and phraseology. 
He should endeavour to master the points in this section at 
the earliest possible moment. 

1. The three classes of clauses are noun, adverbial, and 
adjectival, and we will consider them in this order. Noun 
clauses are those which are, if the complex sentence is analysed, 
subject or object of the main verb. They comprise three kinds, 
dependent statements, dependent commands, and dependent 
questions. That is, they are clauses which have been reported, 
but which, in their original form, were statements, commands, 
and questions respectively. The only safe way of distinguish- 
ing them is to go back to the original form—e.g. 


(a2) Tell him he is foolish. 


(Original : He is foolish.) Statement. 
(6) Tell him to run away. 
(Original : Run away.) Command. 


(c) Tell him why you went. 
(Original : Why did you go?) Question. 
2. N.B. The English word ‘tell’ should be watched, and it 
is safer never to translate it by dico. 
47 
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If it means ‘inform’ use certiorem facio. 

If it means ‘order’ use impero, iubeo, or veto (if followed by 
negative). 

If it means ‘relate’ use narro. 

3. As is clear from the above examples, the English main 
verb is not a sufficient guide as to the nature of the clause 
following it. For instance, ‘ask’ may be followed by depen- 
dent commands or questions, ‘advise’ and ‘persuade’ by de- 
pendent statements or commands or, conceivably, questions. 
I repeat, then, Go back to the original words or thought. Being 
able, by this means, to decide what it is we wish to translate, 
we will now consider points to notice in translating it, in each 
of the three kinds of noun clauses. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS 


4. A dependent statement in Latin is expressed by the 
accusative and infinitive, its subject being put in the accusa- 
tive, its verb in the infinitive. 

5. NV.B. (i) The subject must be put in Latin even if it 
does not occur in English. 

6. (11) The infinitive will be in the same tense as the tense 
of the original words. 

?. (ii) If any third-person pronoun in a dependent state- 
ment refers evther to the subject of the noun verb or to the 
subject of its own verb it will be some part of se or suus. 


ii.g. He promised to come. 
(Original : I shall come. Future.) 
Promisit se venturum (esse). 


8. (iv) Beware of verbs of ‘promising,’ ‘threatening,’ ‘pre- 
tending,’ ‘swearing,’ ‘hoping,’ and ‘undertaking,’ and more 
carefully than ever go back to the original words. 

9. (v) If an infinitive is formed of a participle and esse the 
participle must agree with its subject. No other infinitive 
changes at all. 

10. (vi) Never use dico followed by any negative. Use nego 
and eliminate the negative. 
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E.g. He said he could find him nowhere. 
Negavit se eum usquam invenire posse. 


11. (vii) Don’t forget fore as a useful alternative to futurum 
esse. 

12. (viii) The esse, particularly in the future infinitive, may 
often be omitted. 

13. (ix) Fore ut plus subjunctive (present or imperfect) is 
a useful and idiomatic alternative to the future infinitive 
active or passive, but particularly the latter. It is, of course, 
essential in the case of verbs that have no supine. 


H.g. (a) I think you will learn this quickly. 
Puto fore ut hoc celeriter discas. 
(In the above fore ut is alone possible.) 


(6) L heard that the prisoners would be condemned to 
death. 
Audivi fore ut captivi capitis damnarentur. 


DEPENDENT COMMANDS 


14. Dependent commands are translated into Latin by ut 
(ne if negative) plus the subjunctive. 

15. N.B. (i) There are only two possible subjunctives, the 
present and the imperfect. 

16. (ii) The present is used after a primary main verb— 
2.€., present, future, future perfect, and perfect with ‘have’ 
—the imperfect after an historic main verb. 

17. (ii) Ut (or ne) must be the first word in the clause. 
(The ut 1s occasionally omitted, but it will be as well not to 
imitate this.) 

18. (iv) Requests are classed as commands. 


E.g. I asked him to close the door. 
The original may have been ‘Will you close the door?’ 
but the Latin will be 
Eum rogavi ut ianuam clauderet. 


19. (v) Be careful to get the right person of the subjunctive. 
D 
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Jt is not always obvious when the English verb is in the 
infinitive. 

20. (vi) Whatever the negative in a dependent command, 
the clause must be introduced by ne, ‘never,’ ‘nobody,’ 
‘nowhere,’ etc., changing in consequence to ‘ever,’ ‘anyone,’ 
‘anywhere,’ etc. 


Hig. His father told him to trust nobody. 
Eius pater ei imperavit ne cui confideret. 


21. (vii) ‘Anyone’ after ne, num, si, nisi, is always a part 
of quis. ‘Any’ (adjective) will be part of qui. 

22. (viii) A second negative dependent command is intro- 
duced by neve (neu). 


He told me to go and never return. 
Mihi imperavit ut irem neve unquam redirem. 


23. (ix) Iubeo and veto are followed by a direct present 
infinitive, with, of course, no ut. 

24. (x) Iubeo should never be followed by a negative. 
Veto (I forbid) should be used instead and the negative 
eliminated. 

25. (xi) If any third-person pronoun in a dependent com- 
mand refers evther to the subject of the main verb or to the 
subject of its own verb it will be some part of se or suus. 


DEPENDENT QUESTIONS 


26. Dependent questions are introduced in Latin by an 
interrogative word, and have their verbs in the subjunctive. 

27. N.B. (i) The tense of the subjunctive depends on two 
things: (a) the main verb, (b) the time of the original question. 

28. (ii) There are six possible subjunctives, the primary 
future being formed of the future participle plus sim, the 
historic future of the future participle plus essem. 

29. (iii) First decide whether the main verb is primary or 
historic, and then decide the tense of the original question. 
The following table should then make the choice of the appro- 
priate subjunctive simple. 
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MAIN VERB ORIGINAL QUESTION SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present. : . Present. 
Primary {Bota ; : . -urus plus sim. 
Past . . Perfect. 
Present. . Imperfect. 
Historic {uta . surus plus essem. 
Past . Past perfect. 


H.g. (a) I asked him when he would come. 

The main verb is historic. Original : ‘When will you 
come?’ (future). Therefore use -urus plus essem, 
which gives us 

Eum rogavi quando venturus esset. 

(6) We have heard where he was killed. 

The main verb is primary. Original : ‘Where was he 
killed ?’ (Past). Therefore use perfect subjunctive, 
which gives us 

Audivimus ubi interfectus sit. 


30. (iv) ‘If’ or ‘whether’ in single dependent questions is 
num. 

3l. (v) ‘If’ or ‘whether’ in double dependent questions is 
utrum or the enclitic -ne. ‘Or’ is an. 

32. (vi) “Or not’ in direct questions is annon, but in depen- 
dent questions is necne. 


H.g. I cannot see if he is coming or not. 
Videre non possum utrum veniat necne. 


33. (vii) Dependent exclamations are in the same construc- 
tion as dependent questions. 


ii.g. See how they run! 
Vide ut currant ! 


34. (viii) If any third-person pronoun in a dependent ques- 
tion refers either to the subject of the main verb or to the sub- 
ject of its own verb it will be some part of se or suus. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


35. Adverbial clauses are those which in one way or another 
qualify the verb, and there are seven varieties, indicating (i) 
purpose, (ii) result, (iii) cause, (iv) concession, (v) comparison, 
(vi) time, (vil) condition. 


PURPOSE CLAUSES 


36. Purpose clauses are identical in construction with depen- 
dent commands, namely, ut (ne if negative) plus the subjunc- 
tive. Sections 15-17 and 19-22 on dependent commands 
apply equally in this construction. 

37. N.B. (i) It is sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween purpose and result clauses in English. The essential 
difference is this. The action or state in the former is always 
in the mind of the person or persons who are subject of the 
main verb. The latter expresses merely an accidental result 
or a natural sequence. 


E.g. (a) They built the wall so high that no one might climb it. 

(6) They built the wall so high that no one could climb it. 

In (a) the intention was to prevent anyone climbing the 
wall (purpose). 

In (6) there was no intention, but only an unforeseen conse- 
quence (result). 


38. (ii) Purpose clauses are expressed in English 
(a) by a ‘that’ clause, as in the above example. 
(6) by a direct present infinitive. (Always be suspicious 
about English present infinitives.) 
E.g. He came to see me. 
(c) by ‘in order to’ or ‘in order that.’ 
(d) by ‘with the intention of,’ followed by a verbal noun 
in -wng. 
E.g. He came with the intention of seeing me. 
Venit eo consilio ut me videret. 
(Note the Latin more emphatic form.) 
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(e) by ‘lest’ (negative purpose). 
Hg. He hid lest he should (might) be seen. 
Se celavit ne videretur. 
(f) by ‘so as to,’ ‘so as not to.’ 

39. (iii) If a purpose clause contains any comparative ad- 
jective or adverb it will be introduced by quo instead of ut, 
and usually the comparative will be next to the introductory 
word. 

H.g. Let us work that we may become wiser. 
Laboremus quo sapientiores fiamus. 

40. (iv) Keep in mind the alternative constructions of 
a) Relative plus subjunctive. 

6) ad with accusative of gerund or gerundive. 
c) causa with genitive of gerund or gerundive. 
d) Supine after a verb of motion. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Eig. He sent ambassadors to ask for peace. 


(a) Legatos misit qui pacem peterent. 
(b) ig »» ad pacem petendam. 
(c) 55 » pacem petendi causa. 

és » pacis petendae causa. 
(d) 4 > pacem petitum. 


(The future participle is occasionally used. 
Legatos misit pacem petituros.) 
41. (v) Note the idiomatic equivalent of the English ‘to see 
if,’ which is a type of purpose clause. 


E.g. He stayed at Rome to see if he could learn anything. 
Si quid cognoscere posset Romae mansit. 


RESULT CLAUSES 


42. Result clauses are introduced by ut, and have their 
verbs in the subjunctive. 

43. N.B. (i) The introductory word is always ut, even in 
negative clauses. The Latin negative will be a literal trans- 
lation of the English. 
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44. (ii) The sequence of tenses (primary main verb followed 
by primary subjunctive, etc.) does NOT apply. 

45. (iii) The subjunctive in Latin will be the same as the 
tense in the English. 


E.g. (a) He is so wise that he will never make a mistake. 
Tam sapiens est ut numquam erraturus sit. 
(b) We were so tired that they caught us. 
Tam fessi eramus ut nos ceperint. 


46. (iv) The only qualification of the above rules is that if 
the result is a state the subjunctive will, if past, be imperfect. 


E.g. He was so just that everybody loved him. 
Tam iustus erat ut omnes eum amarent. 


47. (v) Tam (so) qualifies adjectives and adverbs; adeo (so, 
to such an extent) qualifies verbs. 

48. (vi) ‘Enough’ followed by an infinitive is often turned 
in Latin by a result clause. 


E.g. He is not mad enough to do that. 
Non tam amens est ut illud faciat. 


(This might also be ‘He is not so mad as to do that.’) 


49. (vii) The English expression ‘too something-or-other 
to’ is a well-disguised result clause. 


E.g. We are too clever to make mistakes. 
Callidiores sumus quam qui (ut) erremus. 


50. (viii) Clauses after ‘to deserve to,’ ‘not to deserve 
to,’ also become result clauses by the use of dignus (indignus) 
esse. 


Eig. They did not deserve to be made consuls. 
Indigni erant qui consules fierent. 


(In this construction qui is always used instead of ut.) 


51. (ix) An English infinitive after such phrases as ‘he is 
not the man to’ will be turned as a result clause, as also will 
clauses which indicate the type to which a person or persons 
belong. 
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E.g. (a) I am not a man to complain. 
Non (is) sum qui querar. 
(6) There have been men who despised the truth. 
Fuerunt qui vera contempserint. 


CAUSAL CLAUSES 


52. Causal clauses have their verbs in the indicative if the 
reason given is stated as a fact, in the subjunctive if it is 
alleged to be the reason or is stated to be an untrue reason. 

53. N.B. (i) Make yourself familiar with the introductory 
words on p. 39 and their respective uses. 

54. (ii) Cum (since) always takes the subjunctive under any 
circumstances. 


E.g. (a) I went to the doctor since I was ill. 
Ad medicum veni quia aeger eram. 
or Ad medicum veni cum aeger essem. 

(6) I went to the doctor, not because I was ill, but be- 
cause I desired a holiday. 

Ad medicum veni non quod aeger essem sed quia ferias 
cupiebam. 

(c) Socrates was put to death on the ground that (be- 
cause, they said,) he had harmed the youth of 
Athens. 

Socrates, quod iuvenibus Athenis nocuisset, interfectus 
est. 


55. (ii) Verbs in causal clauses normally indicative will be- 
come subjunctive in oratio obliqua. 


CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


56. Concessive clauses are those in which a point is granted 
as a fact or conceded for the sake of argument. The former 
have the verb in the indicative, the latter in the subjunctive. 

57. N.B. (i) Make yourself familiar with the introductory 
words on p. 38 and their respective uses. 
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58. (ii) Cum (although) always takes the subjunctive under 
any circumstances. 


E.g. (a) Although he is wise he sometimes makes mistakes. 
Quamquam sapiens est aliquando errat. 
Cum sapiens sit aliquando errat. 
(6) Although he may be good he is not clever. 
Licet bonus sit non est callidus. 


59. (iii) Etsi and etiamsi follow the rules of conditional 
clauses. (See §§ 85-94.) 

60. (iv) A concessive clause may often conveniently be used 
where English has two contrasting statements joined by 
‘but.’ 


E.g. English is an expressive language, but not difficult to 
master. 
Lingua Anglica, quamvis arguta sit, tamen ea est quam 
quis facile calleat. 


(Note also the result subjunctive in this example.) 


61. (v) Other introductory words in English are ‘granted 
that,’ ‘however’ (followed by an adjective or adverb), and 
‘supposing that.’ 

62. (vi) Verbs in concessive clauses normally indicative 
will become subjunctive in oratio obliqua. 


COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 


68. Comparative clauses are those in which a comparison 
is made between the action or state in the main sentence 
and the action or state in the subordinate clause. If the 
comparative clause states a fact the verb will be indicative ; 
if the comparison is imaginary the verb will be subjunctive. 

64. N.B. (i) Make yourself familiar with the introductory 
words on p. 38, and their respective uses. 

65. (ii) The tense of the indicative will be obvious, and the 
subjunctive will be the present if the main verb is present, 
otherwise the subjunctive will be what one would expect. 
Note the English in (6) and (c). 
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E.g. (a) He speaks as he feels. 
Ita loquitur ut sentit. 
(6) He runs as if he were afraid. 
Currit quasi timeat. 
(c) He ran as if he were afraid. 
Cucurrit quasi timeret. 


66. (iii) Care must be taken with the English word ‘as.’ 
After tam it will be quam. 


E.g. I am not so energetic as I was. 
Tam impiger non sum quam fui. 


But after talis, tantus, tot, etc., it will of course be the corre- 
sponding qualis, quantus, quot, etc. 

67. (iv) Such English phrases as ‘the same as,’ ‘similar 
to,’ ‘equal to,’ followed by clauses come under this heading 
in Latin, and are rendered idem ac (atque) similis ac, par ac, 
respectively. 

Similarly ‘different from,’ ‘differently from,’ ‘contrary to,’ 
will be alius ac (atque), aliter ac, contra ac. 


E.g. (a) Christmas is not the same as it was in my childhood. 
Christi natalis dies non idem est ac me puero erat. 
(6) For it turns out differently from what I had hoped. 
Evenit enim aliter ac speraverim. 


68. (v) Verbs in comparative clauses normally indicative 
will become subjunctive in oratio obliqua. 


TIME CLAUSES 


69. Time clauses have their verbs in the indicative when 
there is no other idea than that of time, but subjunctive 
if there is an underlying idea of purpose. cum and dum, 
however, have rules of their own, and must be considered 
separately. 

70. N.B. (i) Make yourself familiar with the introductory 
words on p. 38 and their respective uses. 

71. (ii) Note the strictly logical tense in Latin where Eng- 
lish uses a present or perfect with ‘have.’ 
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E.g. (a) When he has come (comes) I will go. 
Ubi venerit (future perfect) ibo. 
(6) I will go when I can. 
Ubi potero (future simple) ibo. 


72. (ii) Postquam is followed by the perfect indicative 
where English has a past perfect. At first glance English 
seems more logical than Latin for once, but, strictly speaking, 
English is redundant, the ‘after’ and a past perfect tense 
both indicating the order in which the particular actions took 
place. 


E.g. After I had seen him I went home. 
Postquam eum vidi domum ivi. 


78. (iv) The subjunctive is used when there is an idea of 
anticipation or intention. With ‘before’ English often inserts 
‘can’ or ‘could,’ which is translated in Latin by the subjunc- 
tive alone. posse is never put in. 


E.g. (a) Let us escape before they (can) see us. 
Prius effugiamus quam nos videant. 
(6) We tried to escape before they could see us. 
Conati sumus prius effugere quam nos viderent. 
(c) L waited to hear (until [ should hear) the shout. 
Exspectavi donec clamorem audirem. 


74. (v) Note in (a) and (6) the idiomatic splitting of 
priusquam. 
75. (vi) Dum is more common than donec in this use. 
76. (vii) Verbs in time clauses normally indicative will be- 
come subjunctive in oratio obliqua. 
77. Dum follows the above rules when it means ‘until,’ 
but (i) meaning ‘provided that’ (dummodo) it is followed 
by the subjunctive ; 
78. (ii) meaning ‘while’ (‘as long as’) it takes the obvious 
tense of the indicative ; 
79. (iii) meaning ‘while’ (‘in the course of’) it always 
takes the present indicative under any circum- 
stances. 
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E.g. (a) While I was in Rome I did as the Romans did. 
Dum Romae eram idem ac Romani faciebam. 
(6) While I was walking I saw a large bird. 
Dum ambulo magnam avem vidi. 


In other words, if the two actions begin and end together 
they will be in the same tense, but if the action of the main 
verb occurs within the action of the dum verb the dum will 
be present indicative. 


80. Cum (when) is followed by the indicative in primary 
tenses, the subjunctive in historic tenses. 


E..g. (a) When he comes tell him I have gone home. 
Cum venerit (future perfect) eum certiorem fac me 
domum ivisse. 
(6) When I saw the crowd I ran away. 
Cum turbam vidissem aucurri. 


But it is followed by the indicative in past time when it is: 
81. (i) Frequentative (= ‘whenever’). 


E.g. When(ever) he saw me he laughed. 
Cum me viderat ridebat. 


(Notice the logical tenses “whenever he had seen me he used 
to laugh.’ Similarly in primary tenses; 
e.g. When he sees me he laughs. 
Cum me vidit ridet.) 


82. (11) Sumultaneous (action of both verbs beginning and 
ending together). 


Eg. When I was in Rome I did as the Romans did. 
Cum Romae eram idem ac Romani faciebam. 


83. (ii) Inverted (when the action in the cum clause is the 
main fact and the main sentence merely states the time). 


i.g. When it was night they left the camp. 
Cum nox esset castris excesserunt. 

But It was night when they left the camp. 
Nox erat cum castris excesserunt. 
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84. N.B. Expressions which look like time clauses in Eng- 
lish may frequently, and with advantage, be turned into 
Latin by means of participles or the ablative absolute (§ 189, 
etc.) 


E.g. (a) While I was hurrying through the street I saw, etc. 
Per viam festinans vidi, etc. 
(6) When he had spoken he left the room. 
Locutus conclavi excessit. 
(c) When I was consul Rome was at her zenith. 
Me consule Roma erat maxima. 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


85. Conditional clauses may refer to the present, the past, 
or the future, and each of these times has two possible classes. 
In the first place each can be ‘open’—.e., there is no im- 
plication of doubt or impossibility about the fulfilment of the 
condition stated. The verbs of both clauses in these cases are 
usually in the indicative. 


H.g. (a) If you will come with us I shall be happy. 


Si mecum venies, laetus ero. (Future) 
(6) If he does that he will be punished. 

Si illud fecerit punietur. (Future) 
(c) If you are here all is well. 

Si tu hic es omnia valent. (Present) 
(d) If you did that you were foolish. 

Si id fecisti stultus fuisti. (Past) 


86. N.B. (i) The tenses of the ‘if’ verb in future ‘open’ 
conditions need watching. They are strictly logical. (See (a) 
and. (6b) above.) 

87. (ii) The main part of an ‘open’ conditional sentence 
may be an imperative or a subjunctive irrespective of the 
‘if’ part if its own circumstances demand it. 


E.g. (a) Go to bed if you are tired. 
Dormitum ite si fessi estis. 
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(b) Let us depart if they don’t wish to see us. 
Abeamus si nos videre nolunt. 


88. (iii) ‘Unless’ is nisi, often used for the English ‘if 
. not.’ 
K.g. If you are not well (Unless you are well) it is foolish 
to go. 
Nisi vales ire stultum est. 


89. In present and past conditions there is often an implica- 
tion that the condition is not or was not fulfilled. In these 
cases both verbs go into the subjunctive—im~perfect in present 
time, past perfect in past time. 

E.g. (a) If I were at home I should be happier (but, unfor- 
tunately, I am not). 
Si domi essem felicior essem. 
(b) If I had gone home I should not have been wounded 
(but I didn’t go, and I was). 
Si domum ivissem non vulneratus essem. 


Occasionally the two times are mixed. 


H.g. Tf I had saved my money I should be rich now. 
Si pecuniam meam servavissem dives nunc essem. 


90. Jn the future nothing is impossible, but it may be ex- 
tremely unlikely, or one may hint that one hopes it will be 
unlikely. In this case also both verbs go into the subjunctive. 
The perfect subjunctive is occasionally used for the ‘if’ verb, 
but it is always possible to employ two present subjunctives. 
E.g. (a) If pigs began to fly (were to begin to fly, should fly) 

the birds would stay on the ground. 
Si sues volare incipiant aves humi maneant. 
(6) If you did (were to do, should do) that I should blame 


you. 
Si id facias te culpem. 


91. N.B. (i) Notice the form of the English ‘if’ verb in 


this class. It is always an apparently past tense or ‘were to,’ 
or ‘should.’ 


92. (ii) Notice that in the three classes when the Latin 
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uses the subjunctive the English main verb is subjunctive, 
and is indicative when the Latin is indicative. 

98. (iii) Great care should be taken to distinguish the Eng- 
lish ‘whether . . . or’ in dependent questions from the same 
combination of words in conditional clauses. In the former 
you will remember the Latin was utrum . . . an, but in 
conditional clauses it is sive (seu) . . . sive (seu). 


E.g. Whether you are wise or foolish I do not know. 
Utrum sapiens an stultus sis nescio. 

But Whether you are wise or foolish you are happy. 
Sive sapiens sive stultus (es) laetus es. 


94. (iv) Verbs in ‘if’ clauses normally in the indicative 
will become subjunctive in oratio obliqua. The verb in the 
main part will follow the rules of dependent statements, 
questions, or commands, as the case may be (§ 234). 


ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 


95. Adjectival clauses are usually relative clauses, but may 
be introduced by the correlatives ubi, unde, qualis, quantus, 
etc. The verb normally is in the indicative. 

96. (i) The relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person, but takes its case from its position in its 
own clause. 


ii.g. (a) I have ten fishes which I caught myself. 
Decem pisces habeo quos ipse captavi. 
(6) We, who are wise, work well. 
Nos, qui sapientes sumus, bene laboramus. 
(c) This is the house where Caesar lived. 
Haec est domus ubi Caesar vivebat. 


97. (ii) If the relative is subject of the verb esse, and that 
is followed by a noun as its complement, the relative will 
agree with the complement, and not with its antecedent. 


E.g. Rome, which is the capital of Italy, is a very famous 
city. 
Roma, quod est caput Italiae, urbs praeclarissima est. 
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98. (iii) Any superlative adjective agreeing with the ante- 
cedent of a relative will be put inside the relative clause and 
made to agree with the relative. 


K.g. The swittest horses I have ever seen were there. 
Equi quos celerrimos unquam vidi ibi erant. 


99. (iv) Note that the relative, frequently omitted in Eng- 
lish, must be inserted in Latin. In this connexion it may be 
as well to pomt out that an adverbial phrase cannot in 
Latin qualify a noun, but must be turned into an adjectival 
clause. 


E.g. (a) The boy in the wood. 
Puer qui in silva est (erat). 
(6) My house near the sea. 
Villa mea quae prope mare est (erat). 


100. (v) There is, however, one case when we put the rela- 
tive in whereas Latin omits the clause. 


E.g. He was the first man who crossed the Alps. 
Primus Alpes transivit. 


Similarly with ultimus and other superlatives. 


101. (vi) In Latin the relative precedes its antecedent for 
the sake of emphasis more frequently than is the case in 
English. (Cf. in English “Who steals my purse steals trash.’’) 
This is very frequently so with comparatives. 


K.g. (a) The more he has the more he wants. 
Quo magis habet eo magis cupit. 
(6) Those who saw the prodigy were much afraid. 
Qui monstrum viderant perterriti sunt. 


102. (vii) Verbs in relative clauses normally indicative will 
become subjunctive in oratio obliqua. 

108. (viii) Examples of the relative being used with the 
subjunctive to express concessive, causal, and result clauses 
will be found on pp. 34 and 35. The following additional 
examples may be useful. 
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(a) Although seriously wounded the consul fought 
bravely. 

Consul, qui graviter vulneratus esset, tamen fortiter 
pugnavit. 


(Note the tamen to make the concessive idea clear.) 


(6) He was a fool in that he had not saved his wealth. 
Stultus erat qui opes non conservasset. 


(Note the English expression ‘in that,’ etc.) 


(c) I shall punish you, not because I wish, but because 
I must. 
Te puniam non quin velim sed quia necesse est. 


This last example will serve to link up the uses of the rela- 
tive with those of quin and quominus, which are, so to speak, 
first cousins. 


‘QUIN’ AND ‘QUOMINUS’ 


104. After verbs of ‘hindrance,’ ‘opposition,’ and ‘preven- 
tion’ English often employs a phrase composed of a preposi- 
tion and a verbal noun in ‘-ing.’ This will be translated by 
quin or quominus plus the subjunctive. 

105. V.B. (i) Quin can be used only after a negative or 
virtual negative (2.e., a phrase containing vix, aegre, or a ques- 
tion expecting an answer ‘no,’ ‘no one,’ etc.), whereas quominus 
can be used after negative or positive phrases. quin, however, 
is much the commoner. 

106. (ii) Quominus is literally ‘by which the less.’ quin (in 
this use) is literally “by which . . . not,’ qui being an old 
form of the ablative. It will be seen, therefore, that they are 
closely allied to relative plus subjunctive result and purpose 
clauses. 


E.g. (a) We were prevented from coming earlier by the crowd. 
Turba tenebamur quominus maturius veniremus. 
(6) He could scarcely be prevented from killing himself. 
Vix inhiberi potuit quin se interficeret. 
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(c) I was responsible for his not escaping. 

Per me stetit quominus effugeret. 
107. (iii) Note also the phrases in the following : 

(a) We were within an ace of being killed. 
Haud multum (Minimum) afuit quin interficeremur. 

(6) I cannot help blaming you. 
Facere non possum quin te culpem. 

(c) I will let no opportunity of speaking to him go by. 
Nihil praetermittam quin eum adloquar. 

(d) It is impossible that he is not speaking the truth. 
Fieri non potest quin vera dicat. 


108. (iv) Distinguish carefully between (d) above and the 
following: 

(a) It is possible that he is not speaking the truth. 
Fieri potest ut vera non dicat. 

(b) It is impossible that he is speaking the truth. 
Fieri non potest ut vera dicat. 

(c) It is possible that he is speaking the truth. 
Fieri potest ut vera dicat. 


109. (v) Quin is also used after negative verbs of doubting. 
i.g. (a) I do not doubt that he did it. 
Non dubito quin id fecerit. 
(6) There was no doubt that it was dangerous. 
Nullum dubium erat quin periculosum esset. 

110. (vi) Quin has already been mentioned as equal to 
‘nay’ (p. 29), in which use it does not, of course, affect the 
construction of the verb. 

111. (vii) Quin may also be the nominative of the relative 
plus a negative followed by a result subjunctive. 

Eg. Everybody (all the world, etc., etc.) knows. 
Nemo est quin sciat (7.e., qui non sciat). 

112. (viii) Several variations of the above phrases will be 
met with and should be noted. An interesting phrase contain- 
ing a partitive genitive is 

What reason is there against our coming ? 


Quid causae est quin veniamus? 
E 
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118. The frequency of an English verbal noun in ‘-ing’ in 
the examples in the above section reminds one of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the translation of ‘without,’ which often 
has such a noun after it in English, but cannot have a corre- 
sponding part of a verb in Latin. sine (without) is used in 
Latin only in such phrases as ‘without hope’—sine spe, 
‘without fear’—sine metu, etc. Usually the expression must 
be turned. The following examples may be useful. 

114, (i) Using a contrasting clause. 


‘ 


i'.g. He marched up to the city gates without entering them. 
Usque ad urbis portas contendit neque intravit. 


115. (ii) Turning the whole sentence round, the English 
main verb becoming a participle. 
.g. He approached without his friends seeing him. 
Amicus eius eum adpropinquantem non viderunt. 


116. (iii) Using an ablative absolute. 
E'.g. (a) He talked for ten hours without reply. 
Decem horas nullo respondente loquebatur. 
(6) They returned without accomplishing anything. 
Re infecta redierunt. 


117. (iv) Quin plus subjunctive (after hegative phrases 
only). 
Kg. I never saw him without being annoyed. 
Kum nunquam vidi quin irascerer. 


118. (v) Ut non plus subjunctive. 
E.g. He cannot do that without injuring me. 
Illud facere non potest ut mihi non noceat. 


119. (vi) Nisi (unless) with whatever tense and mood the 
conditional clause thus formed may need. (See § 85, etc.) 
E.g. (a) Poor men cannot become rich without working. 

Nisi laborant pauperes divites fieri non possunt. 
(6) He said he would not go away without seeing you. 
Negavit se abiturum nisi te vidisset. 
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(c) I should not be rich now without your assistance. 
Dives nunc non essem nisi tu me adiuvisses. 


120. (vii) A simple adverb. 


E.g. Not without difficulty. 
Haud facile. 
121. (viii) An adjective. 
E.g. (a) Without knowing. 
Inscius. 
(6) Without thought. 
Imprudens. 


VERBS OF FEARING 


122. Verbs of fearing are followed by two constructions in 
Latin, as in English. The English has a clause or an infinitive, 
and Latin uses the same constructions under the same cir- 
cumstances, with one exception (see (ii) below). 

123. V.B. (i) The infinitive is used only, but not always, 
when the subjects of the two verbs are the same. 

H.g. He was afraid to ask. 
Verebatur rogare. 


124. (ii) The infinitive in Latin can only be active, and an 
English passive infinitive must be turned into a clause. 
K.g. 1 am afraid to be seen. 
Vereor ne videar. 


125. (iii) The subjunctive is in accordance with the sequence 
of tenses rule—present or perfect after primary main verb, 
imperfect or pluperfect after historic main verb. (The future 
subjunctive forms can also be used if necessary for emphasis 
or clearness.) 

126. (iv) A positive clause is introduced by ne. 

A negative clause is introduced by ut or ne non. 

127. (v) Latin regards things from the opposite point of 


view to the English. Examine the following and compare the 
subjunctives used in ‘wishes.’ 
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(a) I am afraid he may not come (negative fear) 
= I am afraid—may he come! (positive wish). 
(6) I am afraid he may come (positive fear) 
= I am afraid—may he not come! (negative wish). 


Hence the Latin: 


(a) Vereor ut veniat. 
(6) Vereor ne veniat. 


An example of the future subjunctive. 


I am afraid he is on the point of death. 
Timeo ne moriturus sit. 


128. (vi) The same construction is also used after phrases 
containing an idea of fear: ‘there is a danger ’—periculum est ; 
‘there is a fear’—metus est. 


E.g. There was a danger that the prisoner was shamming. 
Periculum erat ne captivus dissimularet. 


GERUND AND GERUNDIVE 


129. Gerund and gerundive constructions are exceedingly 
common in Latin, and their use should, therefore, be carefully 
cultivated. Unfortunately there is a tendency to avoid them 
wherever possible, and this shyness in the presence of so use- 
ful and idiomatic a construction must be overcome, for 
gerunds and gerundives will provide a neat way of turning 
expressions, and will give a decidedly Latin flavour to a prose, 
and offer a variant to the eternal tenses and infinitives. A 
summary of these constructions will, I hope, assist the 
student to overcome his diffidence and make him familiar 
with one of the most useful Latin constructions. They fall 
into two groups, which are essentially different in use and 
meaning : 

(A) when used in the accusative with a preposition, the 
genitive, dative, and ablative, and (B) when used in the 
nominative and accusative without a preposition (as subject 
of a dependent statement). 
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(A) CASES OTHER THAN THE NOMINATIVE 
130. This use is simply a continuation of the declension of 
the present infinitive active, which, as you know, is a verbal 
noun that can be used as subject or object of another verb, 
but not in any other case or qualified by a preposition. 


E.g. (a) Reading (To read) is pleasant. 


Legere est iucundum. (Nominative) 
(6) We wish to see. 

Cupimus videre. (Accusative) 
(c) Suitable for sailing. 

Idoneus ad navigandum. (Accusative after 

preposition) 

(d) There is a chance of conquering. 

Occasio vincendi est. (Genitive) 
(e) He is keen on reading. 

Studet legendo. (Dative) 
(f) He became famous by writing. 

Scribendo clarus factus est. (A blative) 


131. It will be noticed that none of the above verbal nouns 
has an object. What happens if there is an object? With 
infinitives there is no difficulty. 


Eg. (a) Reading a book is pleasant. 
Librum legere est iucundum. 
(6) We wish to see you. 
Cupimus te videre. 


132. But the gerund forms of the verbal noun cannot be 
followed as a rule by an object in the accusative case, and 
the gerundive must be used instead. The gerundive is an 
adjective in -us, and must agree with what, in English, 1s tts 
object in gender, number, and case. But obviously it must be 
in the case necessitated by the word on which it depends, and 
so the object is attracted into that case, and the gerundive 
is attracted into the same gender and number as its object. 
In a nutshell, put the object (it will come first in any case) 
into the case your gerund would have to be in, and then make 
the gerund agree with it, and, behold, you have a gerundive. 
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Eg. (c) This place is suitable for pitching a camp. 
Hic locus est idoneus ad castra ponenda. 
(Accusative after preposition) 
(d) There is a chance of conquering the enemy. 


Occasio est hostium vincendorum. (Genitive) 
(e) He is keen on reading books. 

Libris legendis studet. (Dative) 
(f) He became famous by writing a book. 

Libro scribendo clarus factus est. (Ablative) 


There are, however, three occasions when the gerund may 
be used even when it governs a direct object. 


138. (i) When it is in the genitive without a preposition. 


E.g. There is a chance of conquering the enemy. 
Occasio est hostes vincendi. 


134. (ii) When it is in the ablative without a preposition. 


E.g. He became famous by writing a book. 
Librum scribendo clarus factus est. 
(The gerundive is much more usual in this case.) 


135. (iii) When using a gerundive would produce a string 
of ugly -orum, -arum, endings. 
E.g. For the sake of seeing my friends. 
Amicos meos videndi causa, 
instead of Amicorum meorum videndorum causa. 


(This is equivalent to a purpose clause.) 


186. There is one occasion when a gerund must be used 
instead of a gerundive, even when followed by an object 
in the accusative—namely, when the object is a neuter pro- 
noun or adjective which might be mistaken for another 
gender. 


E.g. The hope of seeing it. 
Spes id videndi. 


For Spes eius videndi would mean “The hope of seeing him.”’ 


137. N.B. (i) If the object is a personal or reflexive pro- 
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noun the gerundive will agree with the form of the pronoun, 
not with its gender or number. 
H.g. Desirous of seeing himself (you, us, etc.). 

Cupidus sui (tui, vestri, nostri, etc.) videndi. 


188. (ii) The gerundive can be used only of verbs which 
govern an accusative case in Latin. 


E.g. In order to obey the praetor. 
Ad praetori parendum. (Another purpose clause.) 


189. (111) The English gerund after ‘before,’ ‘after,’ ‘with- 
out,’ must be turned otherwise in Latin. ad and in are the 
only prepositions commonly used (causa and gratia are really 
the ablatives of nouns). 


E.g. Before writing the letter .. . 
Epistola nondum scripta . . . 


140. (iv) The genitive of a gerund and gerundive depends 
on a noun or adjective. 

The dative depends on a dative verb, an adjective (com- 
modus), or is a dative of work contemplated. 


E.g. He left his son to look after the kingdom. 
Filium regno curando reliquit. 

(This may be regarded as a dative of purpose.) 

The ablative depends on a preposition (in), or is an abla- 
tive of cause or instrument. 

141. (v) Fruor (J enjoy), fungor (I perform), potior (I gain 
possession of), utor (I wse), and vescor (I feed on), although 
normally taking the ablative case, in this construction are 
regarded as transitive, and have, therefore, a gerundive. 

142. (vi) The English infinitive of purpose after such verbs 
as ‘send’ and ‘give’ may be neatly turned by the gerundive. 


H.g. I gave him a letter to read. 
Ei epistolam legendam dedi. 


(B) In tan NOMINATIVE CASE 


148. The nominative of the gerund and gerundive (which 
becomes accusative in dependent statements) is used only to 
express necessity or obligation. The English expressions are 
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‘must,’ ‘have to,’ ‘ought to,’ ‘it is necessary,’ ‘it is essential,’ 
etc. 

144. In this construction also the gerund is used when the 
verb is intransitive and the gerundive when it is transitive. 
In fact, the construction is identical with the preceding, except 
that it is always nominative. Let us consider the intransitive 
verbs first. 


It is necessary to fight. 
Pugnandum est. (This is preferable to Necesse est pugnare.) 


145. If in English we insert the person on whom the neces- 
sity lies we get “It is necessary for him (me, you, etc.) to fight.”’ 
The Latin also uses the dative, and we get 


Ki (Mihi, Tibi, Vobis, etc.) pugnandum est. 


This idea, however, might have been expressed in English 
by “‘He must (has to) fight,” the Latin for which is still 


_ Ei pugnandum est. 


It will be seen, therefore, that, if expressed, the person on 
whom the obligation rests (the person who in English 1s often 
the subject of the sentence) will be in the dative. 

146. N.B. The time of the sentence is obtained by the 
appropriate tense of esse, which is the only verb of which the 
gerund or gerundive can be subject. 


Eg. (a) We shall have to start. 
Nobis proficiscendum erit. 
(6) It was necessary for the boy to go. 
Puero eundum erat. 


147. The above examples contain verbs which are intransi- 
tive in English. Many English transitive verbs are, however, 
intransitive in Latin—e.g., verbs governing a dative. The 
gerund. only can be used of such verbs, and their object will 
naturally go into the case the verb requires. This will give 
us two datives in the case of a dative verb, as follows: 


It is essential that you should obey me. 
Tibi mihi parendum est. 


Does this mean ‘‘I must obey you” or “You must obey me’’? 
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It is impossible to tell, and so when this ambiguity arises the 
person on whom the obligation rests 1s put into the ablative with 
aor ab, and the above would become 


A te mihi parendum est. 


148. The nominative gerundive construction is obvious and 
simple when the English happens to be in the passive form, 
for, apart from changing the ‘must,’ ‘has to,’ etc., to the 
necessary part of the verb esse, it will be literally translated. 
E.g. The constitution must be preserved. 

Respublica conservanda est. 


As in the previous construction, the person on whom the 
obligation rests will be in the dative. In English the person 
will very often be the subject, and the sentence must be 
turned into the above form before translating. The English 
may vary considerably. H.g., ““We must preserve the con- 
stitution,” or “The preservation by us of the constitution is 
imperative,” or “It is essential that we should preserve the 
constitution,’ etc. Whatever the English variant, train your- 
self to spot the possibilities and translate any of the above by 


Nobis respublica conservanda est. 


149. Perhaps the simplest and safest way of obtaining the 
form necessary prior to translating is to 


(i) See that the verb it 1s intended to use is transitive. 

(ii) Turn the verb (if necessary) into “to be something-or- 
othered”’ ; e.g., in the above “to be preserved.” 

(iii) Ask yourself, ““‘What is (are) to be something-or- 
othered?”’ and the answer to this question will be 
the subject of your Latin sentence and the word with 
which the gerundive will agree. Above the answer 
will be ‘the constitution’; respublica will therefore 
be nominative, and the gerundive nom. fem. sing. 

(iv) Put the person on whom lies the responsibility for doing 
the action in the dative (nobis). 

(v) Conclude with the necessary person and tense of esse. 


150. If this process is gone through carefully and system- 
atically every time the occasion arises it will soon become 
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automatic. Consider the following examples from this point 
of view. 
(a) The rest must be given into custody. 
Ceteri in custodiam dandi sunt. 
(Oratio obliqua : Ceteros in custodiam dandos esse.) 
(6) You must punish that quickly. 
Id celeriter vobis vindicandum est. 
(Orato obliqua : Dixit id celeriter eis vindicandum esse.) 
(c) I shall have less need to fear attacks from the popu- 
lar party. 
Mihi populares impetus minus erunt pertimescendi. 
(Oratio obliqua : Dixit sibi populares impetus minus per- 
timescendos fore.) 
(d) If I have done wrong you must punish me. 
Si peccavi vobis puniendus sum. 
(Oratio obliqua : Dixit si peccavisset se eis puniendum esse. ) 


151. Finally, I would suggest that every gerund or gerundive 
on a few pages of Cicero should be carefully examined and 
classified, and possible English variants for each discovered. 
This will produce the necessary familiarity and appreciation 
of the extent of their use. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS 


152. Impersonal verbs are much more numerous in Latin 
than in English, as, though it is possible to translate many of 
them impersonally, English often prefers to disguise them. 
They are somewhat difficult to classify without overlapping, 
but I give below a list of common impersonal verbs and 
phrases with their impersonal meaning (and in some cases 
English variants) grouped according to whether they are 
(A) followed by an infinitive, (B) followed by ut plus subjunc- 
tive, (C) followed by either, and (D) miscellaneous. 


(A) ImpERSONAL VERBS FOLLOWED BY AN INFINITIVE 


1538. (1) A Group denoting Feeling or Emotion in which the 
Cause of the Feeling 1s in the Infinitive. 
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Me piget, it disgusts me (I am disgusted). 

Me pudet, it shames me (I am ashamed). 

Me poenitet, it repents me (I am sorry, I repent). 
Me taedet, it wearies me (I am tired). 

Me delectat, it delights me (I am overjoyed). 

Me iuvat, 
Mihi libet, 
Me miseret, it pities me (I am sorry, I pity). 


it pleases me (I am delighted). 


£.g. (a) Iam sorry I have done that. 
Me poenitet illud fecisse. 
(6) I am delighted to see you. 
Me delectat te videre. 
(c) You ought to be ashamed to speak like that. 
Te pudendum est ita loqui. 


(V.B. There is no subject to pudet to go into the dative, 
§ 145.) 

154. N.B. (i) The infinitives after the above verbs denote 
what is the cause of the feeling or emotion. When this cause 
is an ordinary noun it will be in the genitive. 


i.g. (a) I was tired of your speech. 
Me taeduit orationis tuae. 
(5) He will be sorry for his crime. 
Eum poenitebit facinoris eius (sui). 


155. (ii) If the cause of the feeling is a neuter demonstra- 
tive or pronoun (hoe, illud, quod, etc.) it will be in the nomina- 
tive instead of the genitive. (The infinitives are, of course, 
nominative similarly.) 


E.g. He used to be ashamed of that. 
Illud eum pudebat. 


156. (iii) Note from the above examples that impersonal 
verbs have the usual tenses. 

157. (iv) Note also that though impersonal verbs cannot 
logically have a pronoun which refers back to the subject, 
the reflexive suus may be admitted as a construction accord- 
ing to sense. (See example (b).) 
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158. (v) The reflexive is essential when third person pronouns 
refer back to the subject of the main verb in oratio obliqua. 


E.g. He says he is sorry for his crime. 
Dicit se poenitere facinoris sui. 


(Se is, of course, the object, not the subject, of poenitere.) 


159. (2) A Group followed by Infinitive or Accusative and 
Infinitive Clause. 


Me oportet, it behoves me (I ought). 

Me decet, it becomes me (it is fitting, seemly, etc.). 

Me dedecet, it is unbecoming for me (it is unseemly, etc.). 
Mihi prodest, it is an advantage to me. 

Mihi expedit, it is expedient for me. 

(Mihi) apparet, it is clear. 

(Inter nos) constat, it is agreed among us (we are agreed). 


And the following phrases: 


Fas est, it is right (lawful, etc.). 

Nefas est, it is wrong (unlawful, etc.). 
Necesse est, it is necessary (essential, etc.). 
Manifestum est, it is obvious. 


E.g. (a) You ought to have behaved yourself. 

Te oportuit te bene gerere. 

(6) To say more will not be to your interests. 
Plura dicere tibi non proderit. 

(c) You are agreed that they are enemies. 
Inter vos eos hostes esse constat. 

(2d) It was unlawful to condemn a Roman citizen without 

a trial. 

Nefas erat civem Romanum causa indicta damnare. 


160. NV.B. (i) Oportet (like debeo) must always be followed 
by a present infinitive (see (a) above), and therefore an English 
perfect infinitive after ‘ought’ must transfer its time in Latin 
to the verb on which it depends. 


E.g. We ought to have gone. 
Debuimus (Nos oportuit) ire. 
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161. (ii) Many of the above verbs may have a neuter (hoe, 
id, etc.) as their subject. 

162. (iii) The impersonal verbs will naturally go into the 
infinitive or subjunctive if circumstances demand that they 
should. 


E.g. (a) Complaining would ill become us. 
Nos dedeceat queri. 
(Oratio obliqua : Dixit se dedecere queri.) 


(B) IMPERSONAL VERBS AND PHRASES FOLLOWED 
BY ut PLUS SUBJUNCTIVE 


168. Some of these clauses will be substantival, others 
result. Negative will be non. 


Fieri (non) potest ut, it is (im)possible that (see § 108). 
Accidit ut, it happened that. 

Casu accidit ut, by chance it happens that. 

Ita fit ut, thus it happens that. 

Ex quo factum est ut, the result of this was that. 
Evenit ut, the result is (was) that. 

Sequitur ut, Proximum est ut, it follows that. 
Reliquum est ut, Restat ut, it remains that. 

Tantum abest ut . . . ut,sofarfrom .. . that. 


E.g. (a) It happened that I saw him. 

Accidit ut eum viderem. 
(Cf. I happened to see him. 
Mihi accidit ut eum viderem). 

(6) Consequently he left the city. 
Ex quo factum est ut urbe excederet. 

(c) The natural corollary is that you are wrong. 
Sequitur ut erres. 

(d) I have now to say a few words on another matter. 
Restat ut pauca de alia re dicam. 

(e) So far am I from blaming him that I consider that 

every one ought to praise him. 


Tantum abest ut eum culpem ut putem eum omnibus 
laudandum esse. 
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164. N.B. (i) The first ut clause in the last example is sub- 
stantival, the second a result clause. 

165. (ii) The same sentence might also be translated by 
Adeo eum non culpo ut, etc., or Non modo eum non culpo ut, 
etc. 


(C) ImpERSONAL VERBS FOLLOWED BY EITHER AN 
INFINITIVE OR ut PLUS SUBJUNCTIVE 
166. 
Mihi placet, it pleases me (often used technically for ‘I 
decree’). 
Mihi videtur, it seems good to me (almost ‘I decide’). 
Necesse est, it is necessary. 
Mihi licet, I am allowed (1 may). 
Mihi contingit, it happens to me (usually of something 
good). 
E.g. (a) The Senate decreed that he should be freed at once. 
Senatui placuit ut statim liberaretur. 
(6) The Senate decided to free him immediately. 
Senatui placuit eum statim liberare. 
(c) You may go. 
Licet tibi ire or Licet eas. 
(d) Every one isn’t born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 
Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum. 


167. N.B. (i) Note that the pronoun is omitted when the 
subjunctive is used, and with licet the ut is frequently omitted. 
168. (ii) Note the Latin equivalent of our saying (example 


(d) ). 


(D) MIscELLANEOUS 


169. (1) Interest and refert (it is important, it makes a 
difference, it matters, etc.) are extremely useful, one may 
almost say essential, words with which to be familiar. 

170. NV.B. (i) The person to whom the matter is important 
will be in the genitive, but instead of the genitive of personal 
pronouns the ablative feminine singular of the corresponding 
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adjective 1s used. (This is owing to causa being understood; 
mea (causa) = for my sake.) 


H.g. (a) It is a matter of importance to all thinking men. 
Omnium sapientium interest. 
(6) This is important to me (you, us, etc.). 
Hoc mea (tua, vestra, nostra) interest. 
(c) Ability to write makes no difference. 
Scribere posse nihil interest. 


171. (ii) The subject of an infinitive depending on interest 
is not put in if it is the same as the person to whom it is 
important. 

ii.g. (a) My going to the city is important. 
Mea interest ad urbem ire. 

But (6) It is important to me that you should go. 
Mea interest te ire. 


172. (iii) Dependent questions often are attached. 


i.g. (a) It makes a difference whether I feel well. 
Num valeam interest. 
(6) It doesn’t matter to me what you think of me. 
Nihil mea interest quanti me facias. 


178. (iv) The thing with reference to which it is of impor- 
tance is sometimes expressed by ad plus accusative. 


Hg. It is of importance to the credit of loyal citizens that 
this should be done. 
Interest ad laudem civium bonorum hoc fieri. 


174. (v) Interest may also be followed by an ut or ne clause. 


#.g. It is of more importance to me that I should (not) see 
him. 
Illud mea plus interest ut (ne) eum videam. 

175. (vi) Refert is used similarly to interest, but is not 
followed by the genitive in § 170, and is more frequently used 
absolutely. 

176. (vii) Note the following phrases: 


Magni interest, It is very important. 
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Plus interest, [t is more important. 

Maxime interest, It is of the utmost importance. 

Quantum interest! What a difference! 

Quid interest mea omnia haec scire? What good does it do 
me to know all this ? 


177. (2) Attinet ad and pertinet ad (‘it concerns,’ ‘has to do 
with,’ etc.) are useful words often followed by a personal 
pronoun or gerund or gerundive. 


ii.g. (a) As far as concerns us. 
Quid ad nos attinet. 
(b) But those disturbances were concerned not with the 
destruction but the alterations of the constitution. 
Illae tamen dissensiones non ad delendam sed ad com- 
mutandam rempublicam pertinebant. 


178. (3) Accedit (Perf. accessit), ‘It is added’ (‘besides,’ 
‘there is also the fact that,’ etc.), is followed by two construc- 
tions under slightly different circumstances. 

(i) Quod with the indicative, when a new thought is to be 
added expressing a logical reason: ‘add to this the fact that.’ 
E.g. There is the additional fact that I love my father. 

Accedit enim quod patrem amo. 


(ii) Ut with the subjunctive when the addition is an historical 
fact. 


K.g. In addition to old age Appius Claudius was afflicted 
with blindness. 
Ad App. Claudii senectutem accedebat ut caecus esset. 


179. (4) Finally there are the ‘weather’ impersonals, which 
naturally have no dependent constructions. 
Eig. Ningit, it snows. 
Pluit, it rains. 
Tonat, it thunders. 


IMPERSONAL PASSIVES 


180. Impersonal passives are used far more frequently in 
Latin than in English, partly owing to the number of verbs 
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which are transitive in English and intransitive in Latin, and 
partly to a Latin liking for impersonal expressions. We will 
consider the former first. 

181. (A) Latin intransitive verbs can be used only in the 
passive impersonally, because they have not any direct object 
in the active to become subject in the passive. This, of course, 
includes all verbs taking a dative case in Latin where the 
corresponding English verb has a direct object, and such 
verbs as pugno, which are followed by a preposition. All 
dative verbs should be carefully listed and learned. 

182. The real object of dative verbs is ‘it’ understood, and 
it is this ‘it’ which becomes the subject of the passive. 


Hg. I can persuade you. 
Tibi persuadere possum. 


This equals ‘I can persuade (it) to you,’ which becomes in 
the passive 
It can be persuaded to you. 
Tibi persuaderi potest. 


183. NV.B. (i) The ‘it’ is never expressed in Latin, but it 
becomes obvious in the perfect passive tenses from the agree- 
ment of the participle. 

E.g. He was hurt, 
Hither Laesus est or Ei nocitum est. 


184. (ii) Pareo (I obey) and parco (I spare) have no supine, 
and obtempero and tempero must be used respectively in the 
passive to supply the missing tenses. 
fig. Wf I had been obeyed there would be no danger now. 

Si mihi obtemperatum esset nune periculum nullum esset. 


185. (6) Several verbs are used impersonally in the passive 
in Latin where it would be quite correct to use the personal 
active. These should be kept in mind and the idiomatic con- 
struction used where possible. The commonest of such verbs 
are pugno, pervenio, eo, concurro. 


i.g. (a) The soldiers fought bravely. 


Milites fortiter pugnaverunt. 
F 
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Or, better, A militibus fortiter pugnatum est. 


(6) We reached Athens, and there we stayed. 
Athenas perventum est; ibi mansimus. 


(V.B. The English subject may be omitted where the con- 
text makes it clear.) 


(c) There was a rush to arms. 
Ad arma concursum est. 


186. V.B. The English may often contain an abstract ex- 
pression which may conveniently and equally idiomatically be 
turned in this way—e.g., example (c), and ‘on our arrival’— 
cum perventum esset; ‘such is the path to glory ’—-sic itur ad 
astra, etc. 

187. (C) Perversely enough there is one common use of the 
impersonal in English which is completely barred in Latin. 
It is in such expressions as ‘it seems,’ ‘it is said,’ ‘it is thought,’ 
and ‘it is announced.’ These expressions must be turned per- 
sonally in Latin. 


i.g. (a) It is said that he is a famous speaker. 
Dicitur esse praeclarus orator. 


(Literally, “He is said to be a famous speaker.’ Note that 
though dicitur itself shows no change, the nominative and 
infinitive, instead of accusative, shows that dicitur is used 
personally and correctly.) 


(6) It seems that you have been driven from home. 
Videris domo expulsus esse. 

(c) It is thought that the enemy are at hand. 
Hostes adesse putantur. 


188. NV.B. Nuntio (J announce) is used impersonally in the 
passive in the perfect stem tenses, but never in those of the 
present stem. 


Eg. (a) It is announced that the king is dead. 
Nuntiatur rex mortuus esse. 

But (6) It was announced that the king was dead. 
Nuntiatum est regem mortuum esse. 
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PARTICIPLES 


189. Participles are a favourite method of expression in 
Latin, and are much more common than in English, taking 
the place of English main verbs, dependent clauses, and 
abstract phrases, in addition to doing the work one would 
expect them to do. Familiarity with their uses is therefore 
essential. There are three Latin participles, present, future, 
and past. We will consider them in this order. 

190. (A) The present participle, which is perhaps the most 
frequently met with in English, is strictly limited in its Latin 
use. The form of the present participle in English is the same 
as that of the verbal noun in ‘-ing,’ from which it should be 
carefully distinguished. 


Cf. Seeing is believing (verbal noun) 
and Seeing this, I believe (participle-adjective). 


191. The present participle in Latin is actiwe only, and is 
used only when the action of the participle 1s simultaneous with 
the action of the verb of the clause in which it occurs. English, 
on the other hand, uses it loosely, and care is essential. 


Cf. (a) Mounting his horse, he rode off, 
and (6) He sat on a wall reading a book. 


192. It is only in sentences of the second type that the 
present participle can be used in Latin, and it must be avoided 
in sentences like (a), where the action of the participle had 
taken place prior to the action of the main verb. In sentences 
of this type a cum clause or a past participle (if one is avail- 
able) must be used. (See § 212.) 

198. N.B. (i) English often inserts a ‘while,’ or forms a 
clause with ‘while I am (was)’ or ‘as 1 am (was),’ which the 
participle alone will adequately translate into Latin, thus 
obviating a tense. 


E.g. While I was writing this a friend came to see me. 
Amicus me haec scribentem visum venit. 


194. (ii) Note that the present participle may refer to past 
time provided that the two actions are simultaneous. 
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195. (iii) The present participle of quaero is apparently 
used illogically. 
E.g. In answer to my inquiry he said. 
Mihi quaerenti respondit. 


Here the action of ‘inquiring’ had taken place prior to the 
‘replying,’ but possibly a more exact meaning of quaero is 
‘I try to find out,’ in which case this use is justified. 

196. (iv) The past participles of certain deponent and semi- 
deponent verbs are used in a timeless sense and instead of the 
present. 


Eig. veritus (fearing), confisus (trusting), usus (using), ratus 
(thinking). 


197. (v) The present participle may sometimes translate an 
English relative clause. 


E.g. To those who were standing by he replied . 
Circumstantibus respondit . . . 
(Note that eis is not put in.) 


198. (vi) The present participle is not, however, used to 
express a cause. cum plus subjunctive must be used instead. 


E.g. Knowing this, he could not refuse. 
Cum hoc sciret recusare non potuit. 


199. (B) The future participle has no definite equivalent in 
English, but translates such phrases as ‘about to,’ ‘going 
to,’ ‘on the point of,’ etc. It is always active in Latin, and 
a passive expression must be turned by other means. 


E.g. (a) On the point of his departure for Spain he held a 
levy. 
In Hispaniam profecturus dilectum habuit. 
(6) When he was about to be executed Socrates displayed 
the greatest courage. 
Cum in eo esset ut necaretur Socrates se fortissimum 
praebuit. 


200. (C) Past participles are extremely common in Latin, 
in spite of the fact that all past participles except those from 
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deponent verbs are passive in meaning. In English the past 
participle passive is practically non-existent, except when 
used as a pure adjective (e.g., ‘the captured city,’ ‘the bound 
man,’ etc.,) and our past participle active (“having finished,’ 
‘having seen,’ etc.) is only seldom used in respectable Eng- 
lish, and should be avoided when translating from Latin. It 
is clear, therefore, that (i) only rarely will the English by its 
form directly suggest a Latin past participle, and (ii) some 
rearrangement of the English will usually be necessary before 
it can be translated into Latin. In making this rearrangement 
two points must be borne in mind: (i) that, apart from de- 
ponent verbs, there is only a passive past participle in Latin, 
and (ii) that, in consequence of this fact, only transitive verbs, 
apart from deponents, can have a past participle at all. 

201. Let us consider a few English phrases which would 
be more idiomatically translated if a past participle were 
used. 

(i) Where English uses an abstract noun (see p. 36). 


E.g. (a) After the capture of Troy the Greeks departed. 
Post Troiam captam Graeci abierunt. 
(6) The death of Caesar caused a disturbance in the 
State. 
Caesar mortuus effecit ut respublica conturbaretur. 


Similarly, ‘the rout of the enemy,’ ‘loss of all hope,’ etc., 
etc. 

202. (ii) Where English uses two parallel sentences or 
clauses (see p. 36). 


E.g. He sent for the woman and thanked her. 
Mulieri arcessitae gratias egit. 
(Literally, He thanked the having-been-sent-for woman.) 


208. (iii) Where English uses a subordinate clause (p. 36). 


E.g. (a) When the letter had been given to me I read it at 
once. 
Epistolam mihi datam statim legi. 


(Literally, I read the having-been-given-to-me letter.) 
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(6) Though he was seriously wounded he did not complain. 
Graviter vulneratus tamen non questus est. 


204. (iv) Where English uses a preposition plus a verbal 
noun in ‘-ing,’ such as ‘on,’ ‘after,’ ‘without’ (see §§ 115-116), 
and possibly ‘before.’ 


E.g. (a) On (After) receiving the book I sent it to my brother. 
Librum acceptum ad fratrem misi. 
(Literally, I sent the having-been-received book.) 


(6) Before capturing Rome Hannibal sold part of it. 
Romae nondum expugnatae Hannibal partem vendidit. 


(Literally, Hannibal sold part of the not-yet-having-been- 
captured Rome.) 


ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE 


205. In all the above examples it will be noticed that the 
noun with which the participle agrees in the Latin rearrange- 
ment is syntactically connected with the rest of the sentence 
( (i) (a) accusative after preposition; (i) (b) nominative, sub- 
ject of verb; (ii) dative after gratias egit; (iii) (a) and (iv) (a) 
accusative, object of verb; (iv) (6) genitive depending on a 
noun), and it is essential to remember that when such syntac- 
tical connexion is possible it MUST be employed. 

206. Frequently, however, it will be found, when the Eng- 
lish is turned to accommodate a participle, that the noun 
with which it agrees is not connected with the remainder of the 
sentence, and then, and then only, the noun and participle will 
be put into the ablative to form an ablative absolute. In English 
it is a nominative absolute. 


i.g. (a) After the capture of Troy the Greeks departed. 
Troia capta Graeci abierunt. 
(Literally, Troy-having-been-captured the Greeks departed.) 
(6) On the death of Caesar there was the utmost con- 
fusion in the city. 
Caesare mortuo maximus in urbe erat tumultus. 
(Literally, Caesar-having-died, etc.) 
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(c) He sent for the woman and showed his clemency. 
Muliere arcessita se mitem praebuit. 


(Literally, The woman-having-been-sent-for he showed, 
etc.) 

(d) When the letter had been given to me I left at once. 
Epistola mihi data statim abivi. 

(e) On receipt of the book I went home. 
Libro accepto domum ivi. 

(f) Before capturing Rome Hannibal sold the Forum. 
Roma nondum capta Hannibal Forum vendidit. 


Compare these examples with the six given in the previous 
section. 

207. Note the following additional points with regard to 
the ablative absolute. 

(i) Past participles of deponent verbs are not usually used 
in this construction. (mortuus, from morior, is an exception, 
being primarily an adjective.) 

208. (ii) Future participles are not so used at all. 

209. (iii) The present participle is commonly used, and the 
remarks in § 191 apply equally here. 


E.g. (a) During the reign of King George there was a great 
war. 
Georgio regnante maximum bellum erat. 
(6) On the approach of night the birds were hushed. 
Nocte appropinquante aves silebant. 
But (c) I saw my friend as he was returning. 
Amicum redeuntem vidi. 


210. (iv) As there is no present participle to the verb esse 
it may be understood, the subject and its complement forming 
an ablative absolute where such a construction is justified. 


E.g. (a) During Cicero’s consulship Catiline conspired against 
the State. 
Cicerone consule Catilina contra rempublicam coniuravit. 
But (6) During his consulship Cicero crushed the conspira- 
tors. 
Cicero consul coniuratores oppressit. 
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(c) In my boyhood there was a war. 
Me puero bellum erat. 
But (d) In my boyhood a wise master taught me. 
Me puerum sapiens magister docebat. 


211. Note from the following the possibilities contained in 
an ablative absolute. Other slight variations are possible in 
English. 

Caesare duce Romani vicerunt 
may be: 
(a) Under the leadership of Caesar 
. With Caesar as ee leader tthe Romans conquered 
(both expressing attendant circumstances). 
(c) While Caesar was their leader 
(d2) When Caesar was their leader 
(ce) Since Caesar was their leader 
(f) As Caesar was their leader 
Etiam Caesare duce Romani non vicerunt. 
(g) Even with Caesar as their leader ) the Romans did not 
(h) Although Caesar was their leadert conquer 
(both expressing concession). 
Caesare duce Romani vicissent. 
(2) If Caesar had been their leader the Romans would have 
conquered. 
(The subjunctive vicissent shows that the ablative 
absolute is equivalent to the ‘if’ clause in a con- 
dition.) 


(both expressing tame). 


| (both expressing cause). 


See also p. 36 for the possibilities of an ablative absolute 
as the first of two parallel clauses. 

212. The past participle should be used wherever possible 
in Latin, but owing to the fact that it is always passive, except 
in the case of deponents, there will arise occasions when it is 
not possible, however desirable. The only alternative then is 
a full clause (eum plus subjunctive). 


H.g. After sparing the prisoners he sent them home. 


This looks as if it could be turned “He sent home the having- 
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been-spared prisoners,” but as parco governs the dative it 
cannot be used in the passive. It has not an active past 
participle, and there is no deponent of this meaning to oblige ; 
consequently a participle is impossible, and it must be 


Cum captivis pepercisset eos domum misit. 
Similarly, “On his arrival at the city’? must be 
Cum ad urbem pervenisset, 
as pervenio is an intransitive verb. 


213. N.B. (i) Some transitive verbs happen to have no 
supines from which to form a past participle, and in such 
cases a Clause is again necessary. 


E.g. After learning the words I sang the song. 
Cum verba didicissem carmen cecini. 


214. (ii) Make a point of learning all deponents, as their 
past participles are particularly useful. 


Eig. After trying—conatus. 
Having advanced—progressus. 
When he had avenged—ultus. 


215. (iii) Examine carefully all the participles you meet in 
a few pages of Cicero, account for each one, and see in how 
many different ways you can translate it into English. 


SUBJUNCTIVES IN ENGLISH AND LATIN 


216. Subjunctives have their uses in Latin apart from being 
the mood into which many subordinate verbs are put, and 
the following examples may be useful, particularly as the 
corresponding English expressions are often of a somewhat 
tricky nature. 

217. The English auxiliaries can, could, may, might, would, 
and should are frequently used in making somewhat diffident 
statements, but these uses must be carefully distinguished 
from the other uses of the same words. ‘Can,’ ‘could,’ ‘may,’ 
and ‘might’ may also express ‘possibility’; ‘may’ may ex- 
press ‘permission,’ ‘would’ ‘determination,’ and ‘should’ 
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‘obligation.’ These uses, once the real meaning is seen, have 
their obvious counterparts in Latin, and we are only con- 
cerned here with the above words in what might be termed 
their ‘hesitation’ use. They are used in all persons in the 
present, perfect, and imperfect subjunctives. 
Eg. (a) I may (would) say this. 
Hoe dixerim. 
(6) I would dare to say this. 
Hoc dicere ausim. 
(c) He could scarcely credit. 
Vix crederet. 


218. Certain forms of commands (jussive subjunctive), 
desires, and wishes are also expressed by this mood. 

(i) Exhortations to the first and third persons, which are 
usually introduced by ‘let’ in English. (This ‘let’ must be 
carefully distinguished from ‘let,’ meaning ‘allow.’) The 
negative is ne; the subjunctive present. 

E.g. (a) Let’s go into the garden. 
In hortum eamus. 
(6) Let it rain; it doesn’t matter. 
Pluat; nihil interest. 


Contrast 
(c) Let me do that for you, Father. 
Sine me illud tibi facere, pater. 


219. (ii) Several forms of command use the subjunctive in 
the second person instead of the common imperative or (if 
negative) noli (nolite) plus infinitive. 


Eg. (a) Don’t do that, please (a milder prohibition). 

Ne illud feceris (ne plus perfect subjunctive). 

(6) Be careful not to do that. 
Cave (ne) illud facias. (ne may be omitted.) 

(c) Be sure to say this. 
Fac dicas or Cura ut dicas. (ut usually omitted with 

fac.) 

(d) You (One, Anyone, All) should be silent in church. 

In aede taceas. 
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(In the latter no particular person is addressed, but a 
general rule is stated.) (See § 224 for indefinite second per- 
son subjunctive.) 

220. (iii) A polite expression of one’s desires or wishes for 
the future, present, or past is given by the subjunctive of 
volo, nolo, malo, followed by a subjunctive of the dependent 
verb without ut. This subjunctive is-used instead of the ordi- 
nary present infinitive after these verbs when the wish or 
preference concerns another person. 


E.g. (a) I should like you to come (7.e., Please come). 
Velim venias. 
(6) I could wish you were here now, 
or I could wish you had been here. 
Vellem adesses. 
(c) I should have liked you to have seen him. 
Vellem eum vidisses. 


Note from (a) that an expression of desire for the future is 
done by two present subjunctives ; from (6) that an impossible 
wish for the present or for a continuous time in the past is 
two imperfect subjunctives ; from (c) that an impossible wish 
for the past when the action is not continuous is imperfect 
followed by past perfect subjunctive. 

221. (iv) Akin to the above are prayers or wishes for the 
future and (obviously) ampossible wishes for the present and 
past. Note that the subjunctives used correspond to those of 
unreal conditional clauses. 


Eg. (a) Long live the King! (future) 
Vivat rex! 
(6) Oh (Would) that I were rich! (present) 
Utinam dives essem! 
(c) Oh (Would) that I had seen him! (past) 
Utinam eum vidissem ! 


(Note that utinam may be inserted with prayers and wishes 
for the future, but is more usually omitted.) 

222. Certain types of questions have their verb in the sub- 
junctive. These are of the rhetorical variety—+.e., questions 
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expecting the answer ‘no’ or deliberative questions which 
express doubt and do not hope for an answer. 


E.g. (a) Who would say that (implying ‘nobody in his 
senses ’) ? 
Quis illud dicat? 
(6) What am I to do? 
Quid faciam? 
(c) What was I to say? 
Quid dicerem? 


Note that if (6) and (c) mean, “What must I do?” and 
“What ought I to have said?” they will be translated respec- 
tively by 

(6) Quid mihi faciendum est? 
(c) Quid mihi dicendum erat? 


223. Forsitan (perhaps) necessitates the subjunctive for the 
verb of the sentence in which it occurs, as it is a compound of 
fors sit an (“there may be a chance whether’’), and turns its 
sentence into a dependent question. 


E..g. Perhaps he spoke the truth. 
Forsitan vera dixerit. 


224. The subjunctive is also used in Latin where we have 
an indefinite ‘one’ or ‘some one’ or the indefinite expression 
“it seems (seemed) as though . . .” 


K.g. (a) One would have thought . . . 
Putares .. . 
(6) Some one may say . . 
Aliquis (Quispiam) dicat . . . 
(c) It seems (seemed) as though he is (was) mad. 
Credas (Crederes) eum insanire. 


(a) is, literally, “‘You (One) would believe (have believed).”’ 
This last is a particularly useful idiom. 

225. There are several occasions when English employs a 
subjunctive when Latin has indicative, as is shown by the 
following phrases. 
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(i) It would be too tedious. 
Longius est. 
(ii) Whoever you be. 
Quicunque es. 
(iii) It would have been better. 
Melius erat. 


296. Consider also: 


(i) I might have gone. 
Potui ire. 

(ii) You should have gone. 
Debuisti ire. 


and similar examples of the use of modal verbs, possum, 
debeo, etc. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA 


227. Oratio obliqua is a speech which has been reported, 
and so changed from its original form. As far as main sen- 
tences are concerned, it is simply a combination of all that 
has been learned in dependent statements, questions, and 
commands. From notes already given at the end of con- 
structions it will have been noticed that any verb not already 
in the subjunctive will change into the subjunctive. Note the 
following points: 

228. (i) All changes are strictly logical and common sense. 

229. (11) Persons change as in English. After third person 
main verb (the only one with which you need concern your- 
self) the pronouns, personal adjectives, and verbs must all 
be third person. This will have been seen from examples in 
§ 150. 

280. (iii) Adverbs of time may change according to the 
sense, as also will hic, hine, etc. 


E.g. hodie becomes illo die. 
hic becomes ille. 


231. (iv) Vocatives in the original will be rearranged or 
omitted, as vocatives necessarily imply the second person. 
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#H.g. You must fight bravely to-day, soldiers. 
Vobis, milites, hodie est fortiter pugnandum. 
Oratio obliqua : He said the soldiers must fight bravely 
on that day. 
Dixit militibus illo die esse fortiter pugnandum. 


232. (v) Original main statements will become accusative 
and infinitive; all other verbs will be in the subjunctive, 
unless they were accusative and infinitive in the original, in 
which case they will remain in that construction. 

2383. (vi) There is, however, one type of question which 
will become accusative and infinitive in oratio obliqua, because 
in meaning, if not in form, it is a statement. I refer to the 
rhetorical question, which expects the answer ‘no’ or ‘yes’ 
(the former is the commoner), and is really merely an empha- 
tic way of making a negative or positive statement. 

ig. “Are we downhearted?” with its answering chorus, 
is merely another, more forcible, way of saying, “We are not 
downhearted.”’ 

In Latin this is treated in the logical way one would expect, 
with the regalia of a question, but the construction of a 
statement. 

i.g. Num desperamus? will become in oratio obliqua (Eos 
rogavit) num se desperare. 

234. (vii) English finds it necessary to put in a new main 
verb to introduce each kind of main sentence, whereas Latin 
is satisfied with the first (whatever it may be), and eliminates 
the rest. Note carefully the following English and the corre- 
sponding Latin. 

Cicero asked them why he should not rejoice that the reason 
for the existence of his consulship had been the preservation 
of the State. He urged them, therefore, to consider their own 
interests, to have regard for their country, and to protect the 
name and safety of the Roman people. He told them to cease 
sparing him and thinking of him, and said that first he ought 
to hope that all the gods who watched over that city would 
render him thanks on that account in accordance with his 


deserts; and then if anything unfortunate occurred he would 
die with mind untroubled and prepared. 


Cicero EOS ROGAVIT Cur IPSE NON LAETARETUR SUUM ¢con- 
sulatum ad salutem populi Romani exstitisse: quare sIBI CON- 
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SULERENT, patriae PROSPICERENT, populi Romani nomen salu- 
temque DEFENDERENT: SIBI parcere ac de SE cogitare DE- 
SINERENT: nam SE debere sperare omnes deos qui ILLI urbi 
PRAESIDERENT pro e€O SIBI aC MERERETUR relaturos esse gra- 
tiam: deinde si quid oBTIGISSET, aequo animo paratoque sE 
MORITURUM. 


235. (viii) Consider the original words of Cicero, and notice 
the changes in Latin, carefully accounting for each. 

Cur EGO non LAETER MEUM Consulatum ad salutem populi 
Romani exstitisseP Quare, PATRES CONSCRIPTI, CONSULITE 
VOBIS, PROSPICITE patriae, populi Romani nomen salutemque 
DEFENDITE: MIHI parcere ac de ME cogitare DESINITE. Nam 
primum DEBEO sperare, omnes deos, qui HUIC urbi PRAESIDENT, 
pro eO MIHI &C MEREOR relaturos esse gratiam: deinde si quid 
OBTIGERIT, aequo animo paratoque MORIAR. 


236. (ix) Translate the above and compare with the Eng- 
lish orateo obliqua given. Notice the changes in English. 

237. (x) Notice that the subjunctive in Latin is always of 
the same stem as was the original tense. This is very useful, 
for after an historic main verb everything originally present 
stem must be imperfect (after a primary main verb, present), 
and everything originally perfect stem must be past perfect 
(after a primary main verb, perfect). 

238. (xi) Notice that in conditional clauses the ‘if’ verb 
goes into the subjunctive, and the main part becomes depen- 
dent statement, question, or command as the original form 
demands. 

239. (xii) Notice that one can switch over from dependent 
questions to commands, commands to statements, and so on 
without any warning ; the mere appearance of an interrogative 
word followed by a subjunctive or of an accusative and 
infinitive is quite sufficient to convey the required idea. 

240. (xiii) Note that ut in dependent commands is regularly 
omitted in continuous oratio obliqua, but ne can never be 
omitted. 

241. (xiv) Any third person pronoun in oratio obliqua refer- 
ring either to the subject of its own verb or to the subject of 
the main verb will be some part of se or suus. 


APPENDICES 


I 
SOME PRONOUNS 


(A) The translation of ‘some’ often causes confusion. The 
following examples may help to clear the air, and as the 
English word has so many uses and different shades of mean- 
ing, each of which is interpreted by a different word in Latin, 
the simplest way will be to give each Latin word with meaning 
and examples. 

(i) Aliquis (adjective aliqui) means ‘some’ or ‘some one’ as 
opposed to ‘none’ or ‘no one.’ 


L.g. (a) Some one (without any definite person in mind) will 
blame you. 
Aliquis te culpabit. 
(6) I still have some money. 
Aliquid pecuniae etiam nunc habeo. 
(Note the partitive genitive after the neuter 
pronoun.) 
(c) There is no one without some money. 
Nemo est sine aliqua pecunia. 


(ii) Quispiam is less common and slightly more indefinite 
than aliquis. 


E.g. Some one will think you are mad. 
Quispiam te amentem esse putabit. 


(iii) Quidam (often translated ‘a certain,’ or simply ‘a’) 
differs from aliquis in that it indicates a definite person whom 
the speaker or writer knows, but does not mention by name. 
It usually follows its noun. 


E.g. Some one (A certain man) was at my house. 
Apud me quidam erat. 
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(iv) Nescio quis means ‘‘some one, I haven’t the vaguest 
idea who.” 


..g. Some one entered my house in my absence. 
Nescio quis me absente domum intravit. 


N.B. (1) It will be realized from the above examples that 
any of the four might be used to translate ‘some one’ in a 
sentence such as “Some one spoke,” the correct one depending 
entirely on what was the speaker’s exact meaning, which in 
English could only be indicated by inflexion or expression. 


aliquis locutus est—‘Somebody of importance.’ 


quispiam ,, ,, —‘Somebody,’ with a shrug. 
quidam ,,  ,, —°Somebody, and we know who.’ 
nescio quis ,, ,, —- Somebody, heaven knows who.’ 


(2) Quidam and nescio quis are commonly attached to names 
with the following effect: 


Rex quidam—A certain king—we all know whom I mean, 
so there is no need to name him. 

Clodius nescio quis—Some insignificant person called 
Clodius. 


(3) Nescio quid and nescio quomodo are also used to express 
something difficult to explain or describe, rather akin to the 
English ‘something (somehow) or other.’ 


Hig. He dragged me to the bank somehow or other. 
Me nescio quomodo ad ripam rapuit. 


(4) Quidam is also used to apologize, so to speak, for an 
expression which may seem somewhat exaggerated, or which 
borders on the metaphorical. 


i.g. He possessed an almost divine character. 
In eo erat ingenium quoddam divinum. 


(v) Alii . . . alii should never cause difficulty. If the 
‘some’ is followed by ‘others’ there is not a great deal of 
doubt. 


E.g. Some were laughing, others crying. 
Alii ridebant, alii flebant. 
G 
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(vi) Nonnulli means ‘some’ (referring to number) as opposed 
to ‘none’ or ‘one,’ and often implies ‘a considerable number.’ 


E.g. I have seen some races, but never a better one. 
Cursus nonnullos vidi sed nunquam meliorem. 


It is, of course, possible for nonnulli to be followed by alii, 
if the ‘some’ contains the idea of a considerable number. 

(vii) Aliquot is akin to the above, and means ‘some,’ of 
number. 


Hg. I saw some books on the table. 
Aliquot libros in mensa vidi. 


(B) The translation of ‘any’ also has several variations de- 
pending on the exact meaning or the construction in which 
the word occurs. 

(i) ‘Any’ in a clause introduced by ne, num, si, nisi, or 
quo and quanto (with comparative) will usually be quis (§ 21). 
The adjective form is qui. 

E.g. (a) Will anyone dare to say that (implying ‘no one’) ? 
Num quis illud dicere audebit? 
(6) He went away lest anyone should see him. 
Abivit ne quis eum videret. 
(c) The richer any man is the greedier he is. 
Quo quis divitior est, eo avidior. 


(ii) If the ‘any’ is more emphatic than in the examples (a) 
and (b) given above, and means ‘any single individual at all,’ 
quisquaam may be used. Its adjectival form is ullus. These 
are always used after negatives, either expressed or implied 
by such words as vix, aegre, or questions expecting ‘no’ as 
an answer, when there is an emphatic negative idea contained 
in the ‘any.’ 

E.g. (a) I forbid you to use anything which belongs to any- 
one. 
Ulla re cuiusquam uti te veto. 
(6) Was there anyone so foolish ? 
Erat quisquam tam stultus? 


N.B. (1) ‘And no one’ will always be nee quisquam. 
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(2) Quisquam and ullus are also common in comparisons. 


E.g. (a) He is wiser than any of you. 
Sapientior est quam quisquam vestrum. 
(6) He is more foolish than any boy. 
Stultior quam ullus puer est. 


(3) When ‘any’ is positive and almost means ‘every’ the 
Latin will be quivis or quilibet (literally, ‘anyone you wish’). 


fg. (a) I will endure anything if only I may escape. 
Quodlibet patiar dum effugiam. 
(6) Give me anything (you choose). 
Mihi quodvis date. 


N.B. The slight difference between the two is illustrated 
by the above examples. quodvis usually contains some idea 
of choice. 

(4) ‘Anyone’ can only be translated by aliquis when ‘some 
one’ can be put in its place without altering the sense. 


E.g. Do you think anyone has taken it ? 
Putasne aliquem id cepisse? 


(C) Miscellaneous. 

(i) ‘Whoever’ is quicunque (adjective) or quisquis (pronoun), 
which are followed by the construction normal for a relative 
pronoun—+.e., indicative unless there is some definite reason 
for the subjunctive. (See particularly § 225.) 


E.g. Whoever did that will be punished. 
Quisquis id fecit punietur. 


(ii) ‘Each’ (of a large number) is quisque, which has several 
interesting features. It is equal to ‘every one,’ ‘all,’ but must 
never be used in the plural, even if the noun with which it 
agrees is plural. 


E.g. They all fled, each man for himself. 
Omnes pro se quisque fugerunt. 


(iii) Other uses of quisque are (a) with a superlative in the 
singular, meaning ‘all the’; (b) with ordinal numbers, mean- 
ing ‘every’; (c) in conjunction with suus, ipse, relative or 
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interrogative pronouns, meaning ‘each’; (d) with a superlative 
later repeated, expressing proportion; (e) with ut . . . ita, 
with a similar idea to (d); (f) with eo, quo, tanto, or quanto 
and a comparative, again expressing proportion. 


Eg. (a) All the cleverest men are poor. 
Callidissimus quisque pauper est. 
(6) Every tenth man was killed (They were decimated). 
Decimus quisque interfectus est. 
(c) They killed the prisoners any of them captured. 
Captivum quem quisque ceperat interfecerunt ; 
or Each sought his own safety. 
Suam quisque salutem petivit. 
(d) Everything is dear in proportion to its scarcity. 
Carissimum quidque rarissimum est. 
(e) Ut quidque rarissimum est ita est carissimum. 
(f) Everything is liked in proportion to the pleasure it 
gives. 
Quo quidque est iucundius eo magis amatur. 


N.B. (1) In example (f) quanto . . . tanto would give the 
meaning ‘in exact proportion. to.’ 

(2) It will be noticed that quisque follows the word with 
which it is most closely connected. 

(iv) ‘Anyone at all?’ The indefinite interrogation is 
ecquis ? 


Ii.g. Has anyone at all ever seen him ? 
Ecquis eum umquam vidit? 


(v) ‘Each’ (of two) is uterque. English uses this ‘each’ and 
‘both’ almost indiscriminately, but Latin differentiates. 
uterque is used for ‘both’ when each is considered separately, 
ambo when both are considered as a unit. 


E.g. If you approve of each of (both) the plans why do you 
not use them both ? 
Si utrumque consilium probas, cur ambobus non uteris ? 


N.B. (1) Uterque (like uter?) agrees with nouns, but is 
followed by the genitive of pronouns and demonstratives. 
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E.g. Each consul. 
Uterque consul. 
Each of these consuls. 
Uterque horum consulum. 


(2) In the plural it is used only to mean ‘each,’ of two sides 
or groups. 

(3) With interest it should be used to translate the English 
‘the two.’ 


i.g. What is the difference between the two things? 
Quid inter rem utramque interest? 


(vi) Singuli (always plural) must never be used for the Eng- 
lish ‘single.’ It means either ‘one each’ or ‘individuals,’ ‘one 
by one.’ ‘A single one’ will be unus aliquis, and ‘not a single 
one’ ne unus quidem. 


H.g. The soldiers fought with one weapon each. 
Milites singulis telis pugnabant. 


(vii) The ordinary interrogatives ‘who?’ ‘which?’ ‘what?’ 
are quis? (adjective qui?) and quisnam? (adjective quinam?). 
There is a little difference between the two, quisnam being 
slightly more vague. 

E.g. Who did it ? 
Quis id fecit? 
Who (on earth) did it? 
Quisnam id fecit? 


Il 
ON THE TRANSLATION OF MODERNISMS 


It is possible that the student may meet with a thoroughly 
modern passage which it is desired to translate into Latin, 
and unless he has had some hints on how to set about it he 
will find it rather a staggering proposition. The object of this 
appendix is to give a few suggestions and examples of how 
such difficulties may be overcome. No one is in the least 
likely to set for translation a piece which is one mass of 
modern technicalities, such as a paragraph of instructions on 
how to build a wireless-set, introducing the whole gamut of 
‘condensers,’ ‘variable reaction,’ ‘induction-coils,’ etc., though 
even this could be translated in a somewhat clumsy fashion 
if one happened to know what was the nature, characteristic, 
or purpose of each of these component parts; but such things 
may occur incidentally, and they provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the student to show his ingenuity. 

Generally speaking, modernisms will fall into one of five 
groups: (a) words which have been recently coined in con- 
nexion with modern inventions; (6) names of offices and 
officials which may not have had their exact counterpart in 
Rome; (c) scientific abstractions; (d) slang or semi-slang ex- 
pressions; and (e) proper names. Let us deal with them in 
this order, after stressing the fact that, in every group, except, 
possibly, the last, it is insufficient merely to Latinize the 
English word or to make up a Latin word from a Latin root 
containing the idea one wishes to express. The former pro- 
cedure is indefensible unless it is done admittedly as a joke 
(and joking in Latin proses is a dangerous practice !), such as 
treating ‘motor-bus’ on the analogy of res publica or ius 
jurandum and providing it with a full declension (gen. sing. 
motoris bi); and while the latter method may quite possibly 
hit on the word the Romans would have coined had the need 
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arisen it will be as well not to anticipate their choice. A 
little thought and research will reveal the fact that Classical 
Latin is capable of providing words which will convey almost 
any idea, however modern it may be. 

It is obvious that there cannot be Latin nouns or names 
for things which the Romans never knew, but the difficulty 
can be overcome very often by a short definition. There is 
nothing really new under the sun, though things may have 
been put to new uses: the basic elements are as old as the 
hills, or, at any rate, almost as old as man. A bicycle, for 
instance, did not exist as such in the olden days, but there 
were wheels, and men had feet; the only thing missing was 
the knowledge of how to correlate the two. There is, then, 
a way of expressing the idea of a bicycle in Latin, a way which, 
incidentally, will convey the nature of the machine just as 
adequately as does our English word, though equal brevity 
is, of course, impossible. Using the method of definition, a 
‘bicycle’ would become currus duobus rotis, and if one wished 
to designate it specifically as one of the ‘push’ variety qui 
pedibus impellitur would need to be added, and in the case 
of a motor-bicycle something might be done with vapor. 

Similarly, ‘tanks’ (armoured cars) could be rendered currus 
cataphracti, or, if a purer Latin word is preferred, loricati 
(‘breast-plated’). 

‘Tramcar’ will be rheda fixo tramite (this is a coincidence 
rather than a joke), and an ‘automatic traffic control’ could 
be described as monstrum (horrendum) cui lumen additum est 
tergeminum. If that failed to simplify traffic sufficiently vici 
univii (‘one-way streets’) labelled at one end exitus non 
intrandi (‘way out only’) might be introduced. 

The most modern invention of all is machina ita instructa 
ut sonitus per aetherem e longinquo audiantur (‘wireless’), 
which enables us to hear quid in orbe terrarum agatur (‘the 
General News Bulletin’) and qualis tempestas futura sit (‘the 
Weather Forecast’), and when depressed by the eternal quid 
ultra eventurum sit, incertum (‘further outlook unsettled’) we 
may be tempted Ionicos motus moveri (‘to jazz’) ad modos 
tubarum (‘to the strains of saxophones’). On the other hand, 
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if musicorum perstudiosi sumus (‘we have a taste for music’) 
we shall probably prefer vel cantus vel concentus fidium quattuor 
per aetherem celebratos audire (‘to listen in to broadcast songs 
or concerts of the String Quartette’) if organum per quod 
sonitus parvi magni fiunt (‘the microphone’) is sufficiently 
obliging, herbae nicotianae fumum otiose ducentes (‘enjoying 
the while a leisurely smoke’). 

The above examples should give sufficient indication as to 
how that particular difficulty may be overcome. It will be 
noticed that clauses are useful for abstractions, and that one 
must concentrate not on the English word, but on the nature 
of the thing that word describes. nicotiana is admittedly 
non-classical, but it is the botanical name of the plant, and 
on that ground may be permissible. 

The second group of words is composed of offices and 
officials. The best method of dealing with these, if it happens 
to be possible, is to utilize the nearest equivalent in Roman 
times. This, of course, necessitates some knowledge of the 
Roman Constitution, but the student should know the duties 
of the various officials. If there is no approximate parallel 
in Latin, or if one does not remember it, resort will again have 
to be had to description or definition. Consider the following 
examples: 


Chancellor of the Exchequer—Praetor aerarii. 

Foreign Office—Senatus. 

Labour Party—Ei qui manu victum quaerunt. 

French Embassy in London—Prytaneum Gallicum Londoni. 

Conference for the Limitation of Armaments—Conloquium 
ad compescendos Martios apparatus. 

Middle Temple—Medius Ianus. 


Notes: (a2) At Rome the Senate conducted all matters relat- 
ing to foreign countries. 

(6) Prytaneum is the Latin translation of the name of the 
Town Hall in Greek cities, at which foreign ambassadors, 
visitors, and the cities’ own illustrious men were entertained. 
It would translate our Town Hall perfectly. 

(c) There was a covered passage near the Roman Forum 
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dedicated to Janus by Numa. This had three arcades, the 
middle one of which accommodated men connected with 
finance. 

Scientific abstractions need but little illustration ; simplicity 
is the keynote. As in other abstractions, get behind to the 
concrete and translate that. Many such abstractions exist in 
Latin, but the probability is that you will not know them in 
their technical sense, and it is not the least necessary to adver- 
tise your lack of knowledge. You can get along quite well 
without them. 


Transmission of light becomes radii lucis. 

Kclipse of the sun, moon, cum sol (luna) latet. 

To have an independent, absolute existence is simply 
per se esse. 

Mathematics may be turned by reference to one of its 
leading exponents, ratio Pythagorea. 

Selectivity is obviously facultas eligendi, and ratio com- 
parandi might be worked in in some way for ‘relativity.’ 


A similar method must be adopted for the translation of 
slang or semi-slang expressions, the actual words being ignored 
and the meaning only considered. Slang is peculiar to any 
particular language, and it is not often that such expressions 
coincide, though our “ He’s in the same boat”’ could be trans- 
lated literally by Est in eadem nave. As a rule this is not safe, 
and it will be wiser to employ the principle illustrated by 
the following : 


To laugh up one’s sleeve—secum ridere. 

To slip on the ‘bracelets ’—armillas repente inicere. 
Gatecrashers—qui ianuas efiringunt. 

To talk through one’s hat—parum considerate loqui. 


Names are essentially different from the groups considered 
above, in that they seldom have any meaning which one may 
translate. If they have there is no reason why one should not 
translate it if the resulting word is suitable for a proper name, 
or can easily and obviously be amended. ‘Forsyte,’ there- 
fore, could be rendered by Prudentius, ‘White’ by Albus, and 
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‘Robinson’ by Erithaci filius. It would perhaps be better in 
the case of a name like ‘Baldwin’ to dispense with transla- 
tion and rest content with merely adding a Latin ending, 
turning it into Baldwinius. With MacDonald one might co- 
ordinate the two methods and produce Donaldi filius. Some 
names have recognized ‘Latin’ forms which may be used, 
such as Henricus, Georgius, and Carolus. 

History is said to repeat itself, and the saying approximates 
the truth sufficiently to allow one to make use of it occasion- 
ally. A passage of an historical nature may suggest a similar 
situation in Roman history, in which case an excellent plan 
is to transfer the whole story to Roman times, giving the 
combatants or protagonists their appropriate names, and, of 
course, if a battle happens to be mentioned, changing it to 
the corresponding event in ancient history. Differences in 
unimportant details may be ignored, but consistency in the 
main features is essential for effectiveness. Be careful not to 
have your generals on the wrong side or the wrong side win- 
ning the engagement—otherwise you may be credited with an 
ignorance of history. 

Finally, it is possible that characters in mythology may be 
of service. If, for instance, it were necessary to mention an 
expert thief, a regular Fagin, you could not do better than 
use the name of one who, by nimbleness of fingers and wit, 
earned that reputation for himself, and translate by ille 
Autolycus. 


Il 
ON THE FORMAT OF LATIN LETTERS 


PERHAPS the simplest way of showing the essential differ- 
ences in form between English and Latin letters is to give an 
English version of one of Cicero’s, and then the original. 
This will make the salient features clear. The following is a 
translation of the last letter Cicero wrote to his wife before 
divorcing her a few months later in 46 B.c. 
VENUSIA 
October 1 
My DEAR TERENTIA, 

I think I shall arrive at Tusculum on the 7th or 8th. See 
that everything is in readiness there, for there may be more 
people with me, and, I think, we shall stay there a consider- 
able time. If there isn’t a wash-basin in the bathroom, have 
one putin. And attend to everything else which is necessary. 

Good-bye. 
Yours, 


TULLIUS 
In Latin this is: 


Tullius §.D. Terentiae suae 


In Tusculanum nos venturos putamus aut nonis aut postridie. 
Ibi ut sint omnia parata: plures enim fortasse nobiscum erunt 
et, ut arbitror, diutius ibi commorabimur. Labrum si in balinea 
non est, ut sit: item cetera quae sunt necessaria. Vale. K. 
Oct. de Venusino. 


Note: (i) Everything except the name of the person to 
whom the letter is addressed, the formal greetings and the 
name of the writer, is incorporated in the letter itself. 

(ii) These three form the title to the letter, in this order: 
(a) the writer (in the nominative), (6) the greeting, and (c) 
the name of the addressee (in the dative). (b) and (c) may be 
reversed. 

(iii) The greeting in full was salutem dicit (or dat) plurimam, 
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which became S.D.P. (or S.P.D.), S.D., sal. dic., or simply sal. 
This greeting remained the same even in the most affectionate 
letters. 

(iv) The third person reflexive suae—‘Tullius to his 
Terentia.” 

(v) The place from which and the date on which the letter 
was sent most frequently come at the end after the vale, 
but may occur incidentally in the course of the letter. 

(vi) There is no signature, and no concluding phrase other 
than the abrupt “Farewell,” which is frequently varied by 
cura ut valeas. 

Other points, which the example above does not illustrate, 
are as follow: 

(i) There was a common use, even among the writers of 
the highest social status, of a phrase which is horribly sugges- 
tive of our “Hoping this finds you as it leaves me at present.”’ 
It always begins the letter proper, and in full is “si vales, bene 
est: ego valeo,” but it is usually mercifully abbreviated to 
S.V.B.E.E.V. or, more mercifully still, to §.B.V.E., or even 
S.V.B. (Cicero, however, has the good taste to omit this 
phrase.) 

(ii) Frequently the letter D. is put before the date and 
place. This stands for data, which equals “‘ Dispatched.” 

It will be noticed that there is not the same formality in 
the Latin letter that there is in ordinary prose. A further 
difference lies in the use of colloquialisms in words and syntax. 
These will be pointed out in the notes to the versions of letters 
incorporated in this book, and should be carefully observed. 

In the above short example attention might be drawn to 


(a) ut sint and ut sit, before which cura must be supplied. 
This is a common colloquial omission ; 

(6) the lack of connecting particles in the first sentence and 
that beginning with labrum. 


I would suggest that before commencing the translation of a 
letter the student should turn to the sections on subjunctives 
(§§ 216, etc.), as some of the uses there explained are particu- 
larly common in this type of writing. 
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Another difference between the idioms of the two languages 
lies in certain uses of tenses. The Roman letter-writer put 
himself in the position of the recipient, and so where we should 
say “I am writing this under a tree’s welcome shade” he 
would write “ Haec in umbra grata arboris scribebam,”’ because 
the action would be past when the recipient read of it. This 
is called an epistolary imperfect, and similarly the perfect will 
often be used for a non-continuous action in the present, and 
a pluperfect for an imperfect. 


E.g. I meant to finish the business as soon as I came to Rome. 
De negotio, ut primum Romam veni, confeceram. 


Here Cicero uses the pluperfect instead of the imperfect, be- 
cause had he used the imperfect it might have been regarded 
by the recipient of the letter as an epistolary tense equivalent 
to the present, and he would therefore have drawn an entirely 
wrong conclusion. 


PART IV 


PROSES FOR TRANSLATION 
I 
A MIRACLE 


WHEN this occurrence had been noised abroad all his neigh- 
bours began to consult him about their own affairs, and thus 
greatly enhanced his name and fame. The consequence was 
that King Priscus summoned him to his presence. Wishing 
to test his skill, the king said to him: “I am thinking of 
something ; tell me whether it can be done or not.” After 
taking the auspices Attus replied that it could be done. 
Thereupon Tarquin said that what he had been thinking of 
was the possibility of cutting a whetstone in two with a razor, 
and ordered the trial:to be made. So the stone was brought 
into the Comitium, and while the king and his people looked 
on it was cut in two with a razor. The result was that Tarquin 
employed him as his augur, and the people consulted him 
about their private affairs. Moreover, according to tradition, 
the whetstone and razor were buried in the Comitium and a 
stone curbing placed over them. 

To noise abroad, celebrare. Art of augury, auguratus, -us (m.). To 


take auspices, augurium agére. Whetstone, cotis, -is (f.). Razor, nova- 
cula (f.). Stone curbing, puteal, -alis (n.). 


II 
SELF-SACRIFICE 


In his second consulship M. Atilius Regulus was captured 
by the stratagem of Xanthippus in Africa. He was sent to 
the Senate under oath to return to Carthage himself if certain 
noble prisoners were not restored to the Carthaginians. On 
his arrival in Rome he saw what was apparently expedient, 
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but decided it was not so in reality, as the end of the story 
shows. 

What, then, did he do? He entered the Senate, explained 
his instructions, but refused to express an opinion on the 
subject, saying that he was not a Senator, while he was bound 
by an oath to the enemy. He went further than that, and 
said it was not expedient to restore the prisoners, for they 
were young men and good leaders, but he was weighed down 
with years. His advice prevailed. The prisoners were re- 
tained, and he himself returned to Carthage. His love for his 
country and his family did not hold him back. In addition 
he knew full well that he was going to the cruellest of foes 
and the extremities of torture, but he thought his oath must 
be kept. Even then, when he was being put to death by 
being kept awake, he was better off than if he had stayed at 
home an aged prisoner of war. 

Oath, iusiurandum, iurisiurandi (n.). Expedient, utilis. Torture, 
supplicia (n. plur.). 

Historical Note 


Regulus was consul in 267 and 256 B.c. He was captured at the 
battle of Tunes during his second pro-consulship in 255. Cicero is 
more concerned with the argument in which this passage occurs than 
with absolute historical accuracy. 


III 
THE Most Nosie FeATURE OF THE PREVIOUS STORY 


Of the many magnificent examples in history, therefore, 
one could not easily mention one more praiseworthy or more 
noble than that of Regulus. But of all that is so praiseworthy 
the fact that compels our admiration is that Regulus himself 
proposed that the prisoners should be retained. For he did 
not stand upon his own judgment, but took up the case, that 
it might be the Senate’s judgment, and if he himself had not 
made the proposition the prisoners would certainly have been 
restored to the Carthaginians, and consequently Regulus 
would have remained safely at home. His return seems a 
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magnificent act to us now, but in those days he could not 
have done otherwise. Credit for that, therefore, must be given 
to the times and not the man. For our ancestors considered 
that no bond was stronger than an oath as a means of guaran- 
teeing the keeping of a promise. This is shown by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, and by the treaties, in which a promise 
is made even to enemies; it is shown by the inquiries and 
penalties of the censors, who gave a more considered judgment 
in cases of perjury than in anything else. 

To propose (technical), censére, or auctor esse. Judgment, zudicium 


(n.). Inquiries (technical), notiones (f. plur.). To make binding, 
astringére. 


IV 
Two DREAMS 
(T'o be done in oratio obliqua throughout) 


After the capture of Saguntum Hannibal dreamed that he 
had been summoned by Jupiter to a council of the gods. On 
his arrival Jupiter told him to carry the war into Italy, and 
gave him one of the council as a guide. Employing him, he 
began his advance with his army. The guide warned him 
not to look back, but, overcome with curiosity, he could not 
resist any longer and did look back. Then he saw a huge, 
enormous beast covered with serpents, and wherever it went 
it overturned all the trees, shrubs, and houses. He was 
amazed, and asked the god what the monster was. The god 
replied that it was the devastation of Italy, and told him to 
go straight ahead and not to trouble about what was happen- 
ing behind him and in the rear. 

During the siege of Syracuse Hamilcar dreamed he heard 
a voice saying he would dine in Syracuse next day. Next 
morning a serious dispute broke out in his camp between the 
Carthaginians and the Siculi. On realizing this the Syracusans 
made a sudden attack on the camp and carried off Hamilcar 
alive. 


Beast, belua (f.). Shrubs, virgulta (n. plur.). Dine, cenare. 
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Vv 
How ANOTHER OATH WAS KEPT 


M. Pomponius, a tribune of the people, brought an indict- 
ment against L. Manlius because he had added a few days to 
the period of his dictatorship. He also accused him of having 
banished his son Titus from the society of men and having 
ordered him to live in the country. When the son, then a 
young man, heard that his father was in trouble he hurried 
to Rome and, it is said, went to Pomponius’s house at dawn. 
His arrival was announced to Pomponius, who, thinking that 
the son was angry and would bring him some evidence against 
his father, rose from his bed, removed all witnesses, and bade 
the youth come to him. On entering, the youth immediately 
drew his sword, swearing to kill the tribune on the spot if he 
did not take an oath to withdraw the action against his father. 
Under the compulsion of his terrible situation Pomponius took 
the oath. He reported the occurrence to the people, telling 
them why he was compelled to stop the case and withdraw 
the action against Manlius. Such in those days was the 
sanctity of an oath. 

To bring an indictment against, diem dicere (dat.). Dictatorship, 
dictatura (f.). To draw (a sword), destringére. To withdraw action 
against, (aligquem) missum facére. 

Historical Note 


This Titus Manlius was the man who later won the surname Tor- 
quatus at the battle of the Anio, 361 B.c., by killing the Gaul who 
challenged him to single combat and taking his necklet (torques) from 

im. 


VI 
Is PuHysicaAL COURAGE ENTIRELY DISINTERESTED ? 


Do you really believe that they charged an armed enemy, 
or treated their children, their own flesh and blood, so cruelly, 
without a thought for their own interest or advantage? Why, 
even wild animals do not act in that way! They do not run 
amuck so blindly that we cannot discern any purpose in their 
movements and their onslaughts. Can you then suppose that 

H 
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those heroic men performed their famous deeds without any 
motive at all? What their motive was I will consider in a 
moment: for the present I will confidently assert that if they 
had a motive for those undoubtedly glorious exploits that 
motive was not a love of virtue in and for itself. He wrested 
the necklet from his foe. Yes, and saved himself from death. 
But he braved great danger. Yes, before the eyes of an army. 
What did he get by it? Honour and esteem, the strongest 
guarantees of security in life. 


Flesh and blood, sanguwis (m.). To run amuck, ruére. Yes, quidem. 


Historical Note 
The person referred to in the latter part is T. Manlius Torquatus, 
who is mentioned in the previous passage. 


Vil 
A GENERAL’S INFLUENCE ON HIS ARMY 


Who is not aware of the great disasters our armies cause 
wherever they come owing to this rapacity of their generals? 
Think of the journeys which our generals have made of late 
years in Italy, through the lands and towns of Roman citi- 
zens, and then you will more easily form an idea as to what 
you may think is occurring among foreign countries. Do you 
consider that more enemy cities have been destroyed of recent 
years by the arms of your soldiers or more states of our allies 
by their winter quarters? For the commander who does not 
control himself cannot control his army, and he cannot be 
strict in his judgments if he is unwilling that others should 
be strict judges of himself. Do we now marvel that the rest 
are so far surpassed by this man, whose legions entered Asia 
in such a way that it is said that not only no hand but not 
even a footstep of so great an army harmed anyone who was 
at peace. Moreover, reports and letters are brought every 
day, telling how his soldiers pass the winter; not only is no 
compulsion brought to bear on anyone to incur expense on 
behalf of the soldiers, but not even anyone who so desires is 
permitted to do so. For our ancestors desired the homes of 
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our allies and friends to be a refuge for the winter, not for 
avarice. 
To control, continére. To judge, iudicare. To surpass, excellére. 


Footstep, vestiguum (n.). To winter, hibernare. Expense, sumptus, 
-us (m.). 


Vill 


AN UNLIKELY STORY 
(T'o be done in oratio obliqua throughout) 


Two friends from Arcadia who were taking a journey 
together came to Megara, and one traveller put up at an inn 
and the second went to the home of a friend. After they had 
eaten supper and retired the second traveller, in the dead of 
night, dreamed that his companion was imploring him to 
come to his aid, as the innkeeper was planning to kill him. 
Greatly frightened at first by the dream, he arose, and later, 
regaining his composure, decided that there was nothing to 
worry about and went back to bed. When he had gone to 
sleep the same person appeared to him and said, “Since you 
would not help me when I was alive, I beg that you will not 
allow my death to remain unavenged. I have been killed by 
the innkeeper, who has thrown my dead body into a cart. 
I pray you to be at the city gate in the morning before the 
cart leaves the town.” Thoroughly convinced by the second 
dream, he met the cart-driver at the gate in the morning, and 
asked what was in the cart. The driver fled in terror, the 
dead body was discovered, and when the crime was reported 
the innkeeper was punished. 


Innkeeper, caupo, -onis (m.). Cart, plaustrum (n.). Cart-driver, 
bubulcus (m.). To dine, cenare. 


IX 
Two SUCCESSFUL PROPHECIES 


They say that during the Veientian war, when Lake Albanus 
had overflowed its banks, a certain nobleman of Veii deserted to 
us and said that, according to the prophecies of the Veientian 
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books, their city could not be taken while the lake was in 
flood, and that if its waters were permitted to overflow and 
take their own course to the sea the result would be disas- 
trous to the Roman people ; on the other hand, if the waters 
were drained off in such a way that they did not reach the 
sea the result would be to our advantage. In consequence of 
this announcement our forefathers dug that marvellous canal 
to drain off the waters from the Alban Lake. Later when the 
Veientians had grown weary of war, and had sent ambassa- 
dors to the Senate to treat for peace, one of them is reported 
to have said that the deserter had not dared to tell the whole 
of the prophecy contained in the Veientian books, for those 
books, he said, also foretold the early capture of Rome by 
the Gauls, and this, as we know, did occur six years after the 
capture of Veii. 


To be in flood, redundare. Canal, deductio, -onis (f.). 


Historical Notes 
(a) The canal was really dug for irrigation purposes. (See Plutarch’s 
Life of Camillus, Chapter 3.) 
(6) Veii was captured by Camillus in 396 B.c. after a ten years’ 
siege. 


xX 
LAMENTATION AFTER CIVIL WAR 


If my policy and influence had at that time reigned supreme 
you would to-day be in poverty and we should be free, and the 
State would not have lost so many generals and armies. For 
I admit that when I foresaw that what has happened would 
come about I was plunged into as deep a grief as the rest of 
the loyal citizens would have been had they had the same 
prophetic insight. I grieved, yes, grieved, gentlemen, that 
the State which was once saved by your policy and mine was 
shortly doomed to perish. But I was not so inexperienced 
and ignorant of the world’s ways as to be broken-hearted for 
love of life; if it remained to me it would consume me with 
sorrows, while if it were lost to me it would free me from 
anxieties. It was my wish that those most distinguished men, 
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the shining lights of the State, should live, so many of con- 
sular and praetorian rank, so many honourable senators, and 
all the flower of our nobility and youth besides, and the 
armies of our most loyal citizens. Were they alive we should 
to-day possess a constitutional Government, however harsh 
the terms of peace; for it seems to me that any peace with 
fellow-citizens is more beneficial than civil strife. 

To consume (wear out), conficére. Inexperienced, indoctus. Sorrow, 


angor, -oris (m.). Constitutional Government, res publica (f.). Gentle- 
men (of Senate), patres conscripti. 


XI 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


I was at my house at Tusculum and wanted to use some 
books from the library of the boy Lucullus. I went to his 
country house to get them for myself, as I usually did, and 
on my arrival I saw Marcus Cato sitting in the library; I 
had had no idea he was there. He was surrounded by numer- 
ous books of the Stoics. As you know, he had a thirst for 
reading which could not be quenched. Indeed, he made a 
habit of reading in the Senate House itself while the Senate 
was assembling, taking no notice of the empty reproofs of 
the common herd. This being so, in the midst of an enormous 
supply of books and at complete leisure he had all the greater 
appearance of enjoying a literary debauch, if one may use the 
word for so noble an occupation. On this accidental meeting, 
each of us being surprised to see the other, he immediately 
rose and, after the usual greetings on meeting, said, “ What 
are you doing here? From your country house, I expect. 
Had I known you were there I should have come to you 
myself.” ‘The games began yesterday,” said I, “and I 
left town, arriving here towards morning. The reason for 
my coming was to get some books from here.” ‘ Well,” 
said he, “let us be seated, if it is agreeable to you.” So we 
did so. 


Library, bibliotheca (f.). Thirst, use aviditas, -atis (f.). To take part 
in a debauch, helluari (dep.). To begin (games, etc.), committére. 
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XII 


Mark ANTONY IN Pompry’s House 


What outrageous audacity! Did you dare to enter that 
house? Did you dare to cross that holy threshold? Did you 
dare to show your foul face to the household gods of that 
home? Are you not ashamed to have taken up your quarters 
for so long in the house which no one for some time could 
look at, no one pass, without tears? However lacking you 
may be in sense, there can be no pleasure in it for you. Do 
you think you are entering your own house when you see 
those prows in the hall? It is impossible! For, however 
devoid you may be, as indeed you are, of sense or feeling, 
you do at any rate know yourself, your property, and your 
fellows. Indeed, I do not believe you can ever have any peace 
of mind either in your waking or in your sleeping hours. It 
must be that, however frenzied and furious you may be, as 
indeed you are, you are roused panic-stricken from your sleep, 
and often too rave when you are awake whenever the appear- 
ance of that glorious man is put before you. As for me, I 
pity the very walls and roofs. For what had that house ever 
seen that was not chaste, what that was not in accordance 
with the highest character and the purest training ? 

Prows, rostra (n. plur.). Hall, vestibulum (n.). To have peace of 
mind, mente consistére. Wall (inner), partes, -etis (m.). 

Historical Note 


On coming into power (April 44 B.c.) M. Antony took over Pompey’s 
house and property. 


XITT 


A WIse MAN WILL NOT TAKE AN UNFAIR 
ADVANTAGE 


It ought to be our firm conviction that even if we can escape 
the notice of gods and men we ought to do nothing that is 
greedy or unjust. The famous Gyges is cited by Plato as a 
case in point. As a result of some heavy rain the earth opened 
and Gyges climbed down into the hole and, according to the 
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legend, saw a bronze horse, in the side of which was a door. 
On opening the door he saw the dead body of a man of unusual 
size, and on his finger a gold ring. This he took off and put 
on himself, and then betook himself to a meeting of shep- 
herds, for he was the king’s shepherd. Whenever he turned 
the bezel of the ring to the palm of his hand he was invisible 
to every one, but saw everything himself. Similarly, he was 
visible again when he turned the ring back into its place. 
So, employing the advantage given by the ring, he killed his 
royal master, removed all who he thought stood in his path, 
without anyone being able to see him in his criminal acts. 
Thus thanks to the ring he quickly rose to the throne of 
Lydia. If a wise man possessed this very ring he would not 
consider that he was allowed to do wrong, any more than he 
would if he did not possess it. 


To open (intrans.), discedére. Hole, hiatus, -us (m.). Ring, anulus 
(m.). Shepherd, pastor (m.). Bezel (of a ring), pala (f.). 


XIV 
THERE ARE NoNnzE so BLIND 


On this point certain philosophers, who are not in the 
least wicked, but are not particularly intelligent, say that the 
story told by Plato is false and fictitious. As if he claimed that 
it was true or even could have occurred! The importance of 
this illustration of the ring is this: if no one is going to know, 
no one not even suspect when you do anything for the sake 
of wealth, power, or sovereignty, if it is always going to be 
unknown both to gods and men, would you do it? They say 
it is an impossible proposition. It is, of course, utterly im- 
possible. But what I ask is, if what they declare to be im- 
possible were possible, what would they do? They argue in 
a really pig-headed way; they say it is impossible and stick 
to it, and do not see the importance of the word ‘if.’ For 
when we ask what they would do if they could conceal it we 
are not asking if they can conceal it, but we are, so to speak, 
applying certain tortures to them, so that if they replied 
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that they would do what was expedient, granted impunity, 
they would confess that they were of a criminal nature; if 
they said they would not do so they would be admitting 
that everything base should be avoided owing to its very 
character. 


Sovereignty, dominatio (f.). Importance, vis (f.). 
(A useful exercise in conditions and dependent questions.) 


XV 
 CicERO APPEALS TO ANTONY 


I beg you, Mark Antony, at the eleventh hour to have a 
care; think of those from whom you are sprung, not those 
with whom you live. With me do as you will, but return to 
the favour of the State. But you must see to your own posi- 
tion; I will make a declaration about myself. In my youth 
I championed the State, and I will not abandon it in my old 
age. I despised the swords of Catiline, and I will not have 
any great fear of yours. Nay, I would gladly offer even my 
life, if by my death the freedom of the State can be realized. 
And if I said in this very temple almost twenty years ago 
that death for a man of consular rank could not come too soon, 
with how much greater truth shall I say it now in my old 
age? Indeed, gentlemen, to me death is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished now I have achieved the honours I 
have won and the deeds I have performed. I have only two 
longings: one, that at my death I may leave the Roman 
people free—the immortal gods can grant me no greater 
boon than this—and the second, that each man may reap 
his reward in accordance with his deserts at the hands of the 
State. 


To be sprung from, orir2, ortus sum (abl.). To champion, defendére. 
To realize (in this sense), repraesentare. 


Historical Note 


Twenty years before (63 B.c.) Cicero had declared himself ready for 
death in his speech against Catiline (In Cat., IV, 2). The date of this 
speech (not delivered, but written) is October-November 44 B.c. 
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XVI 
A DEBATE on Duty 


“Tf a foolish man has seized a plank from a shipwreck, 
shall a wise man take it from him if he can?” 

“No,” says he, “because that would not be right.” 

“Well, shall the owner of the ship take it, because it is 
his?” 

“Not at all; no more than he would wish to throw a passen- 
ger overboard in mid-ocean because the ship was his. For 
until the ship has reached the place to which it has been 
chartered it belongs not to the owner, but to the passengers.”’ 

“Well, if there were two people shipwrecked, both of them 
wise men, and only one plank, should both of them seize it 
for themselves, or should one give way to the other?” 

“One should give way, of course, but the other should be 
the one whose life is more important either to himself or to 
the State.” 

‘What if these factors are alike in both cases ?”’ 

“Then there won’t be any dispute, but one will give way 
to the other as if he had been defeated by lot.”’ 

‘Again, if a father were despoiling temples, should a son 
inform the magistrates about it?” 

“No, that would be wrong; he should even defend his 
father if he were charged.” 

“Then does not one’s country come before all other 
duties ?”’ 

“Certainly, but the possession of sons who are loyal to their 
parents is to one’s country’s interest.”’ 

“Well, if a father tries to betray his country, is the son to 
say nothing ?”’ 

“Certainly not. He will beg his father not to do it. If 
that is of no avail he will accuse him, even threaten him, and, 
as a last resort, if circumstances point to the destruction of 
the State, he will consider the safety of the State more impor- 
tant than that of his father.”’ 


Plank, tabula (f.). Shipwreck, naufragium (n. The adjective is 
naufragus), To charter, sumére. 
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XVII 
A Trick THAT FAILED 


But as Regulus deserves credit for keeping his oath, so do 
those ten whom Hannibal sent to the Senate on oath after 
the battle of Cannae deserve reproof if they did not return. 
They swore to return to the camp of which the Carthaginians 
had gained possession if they were not successful in obtaining 
an exchange of prisoners. There is some discrepancy with 
regard to details. Polybius, one of the most reliable author- 
ities, says that of the ten most noble prisoners who were sent 
on that occasion nine returned when they had not succeeded 
in their negotiations with the Senate. One of the ten, who had 
returned a little while after he had left the camp, on the 
pretext that he had forgotten something, stayed at Rome. 
He alleged that by his return to the camp he had been released 
from his oath. He was wrong. Deceit increases perjury and 
does not annul it. His cunning, therefore, under the ill- 
fitting guise of sagacity, was mere foolishness. And so the 
Senate decreed that the tricky old fox should be led back to 
Hannibal in fetters, and voted that the soldiers in Hannibal’s 
hands should not be ransomed, though it could have been done 
at small cost, so that our men might have it firmly fixed in 
their minds that they must either conquer or die. 


Successful, etc., look up impetrare. Perjury, periurium (n.). Cun- 
ning, calliditas (f.). To ransom, redimére. Old fox, veterator (m.). 


Historical Note 


_ Cannae (216 B.c.) was the greatest and last of Hannibal’s victories 
in Italy. There has been speculation ever since as to what would have 
happened had he marched straight on Rome and tried to seize it. 


XVIII 


A CHatry LETTER 
ANTIUM 


My pEAR ATTICUS, April 20 


When I was eagerly looking out for a letter from you towards 
evening, as I usually do, lo and behold there was a report that 
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some slaves had come from Rome! I called them and asked 
if there were any letters. “‘No,” they said. ““What do you 
say? No letters from Pomponius?” said I. Thoroughly 
alarmed by my voice and appearance, they confessed that they 
had received one, but had lost it en route. Naturally I was furi- 
ous, for every letter from you these last few days has arrived 
full of something important or entertaining. If there was any- 
thing worth the telling in the letter you sent on April 15 write 
as soon as you can and let me be knowing. If there was nothing 
but jesting let me have it. 

But be clear about my wanderings so that you can decide 
where you will see me. I want to go to my place at Formiae 
on the feast of Pales. I shall leave Formiae on May I, to reach 
Antium on the 3rd. There are games at Antium from May 4 
to May 6, and Tullia wants to see them. Then, I think, to 
Tusculum, then Arpinum, reaching Rome on June 1. Be sure 
to let me see you either at Formiae or Antium or my place at 
Tusculum. 

Rewrite your former letter and add something fresh to it. 


Yours, 
CICERO 


Naturally, quid quaeris? Entertaining, suavis. Jesting, zocatio (f.). 
On the feast of Pales, parilibus. (See Appendix IIT.) 


XIX 


AN APPEAL FOR NEWS 
FORMIAE 
April 

My DEAR ATTICUS, 

I seem absolutely abandoned since I’ve been at Formiae, 
IT can tell you. There wasn’t a day when I was at Antium that 
J hadn’t a better idea of what was going on in Rome than those 
who were actually there. As a matter of fact, your letters told 
me not only what was going on in the city, but what was 
stirring in politics, and not only what was happening, but what 
was going to happen. Now, unless I pick up something from 
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some passing traveller, I can’t get to know a thing. Therefore, 
although I am looking forward to seeing you in person, give 
this slave, whom I have bidden return immediately to me, a 
really weighty letter, full not only of all the news, but also of 
your ideas on the subject. 

Be sure to let me know on what date you intend to leave 
Rome. [I’m staying at Formiae until May 6. If you do not 
come before that date, possibly I shall see you in Rome; for 
how am I to invite you to Arpinum ? 

That’s all for now. Take care of yourself. 

Yours, 


CICERO 
Absolutely, plane. Politics, res publica. 


XxX 
A CONSCIENTIOUS GENERAL 


First of all, gentlemen, hear how comfortable and pleasant 
for himself Verres rendered the toil of marching, thanks to 
his foresight and strategy. First he had provided himself 
with this splendid alleviator for the severe cold and violence 
of storms and rivers in winter-time; he had selected as his 
headquarters the city of Syracuse, the position and natural 
situation and climate of which are reported to be such that 
no day ever experienced so intense and violent a storm that 
people did not see the sun during some part of the day. Here 
that magnificent leader of men lived during the winter months 
—and it was with difficulty that one saw him not only out of 
his house, but even out of bed. When spring had come (the 
beginning of spring coincided, according to him, with the sight 
of a rose) he devoted himself to the toil of journeying. He 
showed himself so long-suffering and energetic that no one 
ever saw him on horseback. He was carried in a litter with 
eight bearers, like the Kings of Bithynia. On arrival at some 
town, after accomplishing his journey, he was carried in the 
same litter to bed. 


Climate, caelum (n.). Litter, lectica (f.). With eight bearers, octo- 
phoron (ablat. fem. sing., octophoro). 
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In PRAISE OF CNAEUS POMPEIUS 


Would that you, Romans, had such a supply of brave and 
incorruptible men, that the question as to whom, as being 
most able, you ought to put in command of affairs so impor- 
tant and a war so great were a difficult one! But now that 
Cn. Pompeius is the only one who has excelled in merit not 
only the reputation of the men who now live, but also the 
recollections of days of old, what circumstances are there 
which can in this case cause hesitancy in anyone’s mind? 
I consider that a good general must have these four qualities, 
a knowledge of warfare, courage, power, and good fortune. 
Who, then, ever had or ought to have had a wider knowledge 
than he? Straight from school and his boyhood’s training he 
went to his father’s army for military training in a most im- 
portant war in which the enemy were most active. At the end 
of his boyhood he was soldiering in the army of a great general, 
and in his early youth was himself commander of a large army. 
He has waged more wars than others have read about; he 
has reduced more provinces than others have longed for. 
His youth has been trained to a knowledge of military mat- 
ters not by the rules of others, but by his own commands, 
not by defeats, but by victories, not by campaigns, but by 
triumphs. 

Merit, virtus, -utis (f.). School, ludus (m.). Training, disciplina (f.). 


Boyhood, pueritia (f.). Rules, praecepta (n. plur.). Campaigns, stipendia 
(n. plur.). 


XXIT 
Wuy CICERO TOOK TO WRITING ON PHILOSOPHY 


Oh, that the government had remained in the character it 
had begun to take, and had not fallen into the power of men 
who were desirous rather of overthrowing than of changing 
it. For, firstly, I should be putting my energies into politics 
rather than writing, as I did when the republic stood firm; 
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and, secondly, I should be putting in writing not what I am 
writing now, but my public speeches, as I used to do. But 
when the republic, to which I was wont to give all my care, 
thought, and energies, was utterly gone, then, naturally, I 
was silent both in the Forum and in the Senate. As my mind 
was incapable of inactivity, and as I had been conversant 
with these studies from my early days, I thought that my 
troubles could be most honourably laid aside if I turned to 
philosophy. In my youth I had spent a considerable time on 
philosophy as a means of acquiring knowledge, but after I 
began to serve in offices of State, and gave myself completely 
to the public service, the only opportunity for philosophy was 
the time remaining from the claims of the republic, and my 
friends. All this was spent in reading, and I had no leisure 
for writing. 

Politics, use gerund of agere. Naturally, scilicet. Troubles, moles- 


tiae (f. plur.). Offices of State, honores (m. plur.). 
(Keep an eye open for opportunities for gerund and gerundive con- 


structions in this piece.) 
Historical Note 


Cicero had had great hopes of constitutional government being 
restored after the murder of the tyrant Caesar (March 15, 44 B.c.), 
but soon found that with Antony in power the second state was worse 
than the first. From 46 B.c. the Senate had been closed and the courts 
abolished: Cicero’s occupation was gone. 


XXIil 
THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


It happens sometimes that men do not follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps, but pursue some calling of their own, and 
in that callng those who, in spite of being descended from 
lowly parents, set high ideals before themselves are very often 
highly successful. Above all, we must decide who and what 
sort of men and in what station of life we wish to be; and that 
is the most difficult problem of all. For each one decides 
what kind of life he is to lead and which has taken his fancy 
when he is just entering upon early manhood, at a time when 
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his power of judgment is at its weakest. Thus he becomes 
involved in some definite kind of life and career before he 
possesses the ability to judge what would be best for him. 
As a rule, however, we are so impregnated with our parents’ 
teachings that we are led to follow their habits and customs. 
Some are borne along by the judgment of the multitude and 
show a special desire for those callings which seem most 
attractive to the majority. A considerable number, however, 
by some stroke of luck or natural good fortune, follow the 
right path of life without their parents’ guidance. 


To be successful, elaborare. To take a fancy to, adamare. Teachings, 
praecepta (n. plur.). 


XXIV 
THE VICTORIES OF PEACE 


Most people consider that the achievements of war are of 
more importance than those of peace, but this idea needs 
modification. Many men have often sought war owing to 
their desire for personal glory. This is particularly so in men 
of great spirit and ability, and more particularly so if they 
are suited for a military life and fond of fighting. But if we 
are willing to form a true judgment we shall find that “peace 
hath had her victories no less renowned than war.” For 
instance, however highly, and rightly, Themistocles may be 
praised, and however much more famous his name may be 
than that of Solon, and however much Salamis may be pointed 
out as witness of his greatest victory—a victory which is 
considered greater than Solon’s statesmanship in the institu- 
tion of the Areopagus—this latter achievement must be 
adjudged as no less glorious than that of Themistocles. For 
Themistocles’s victory assisted the State only once, whereas 
Solon’s achievement will assist it always. Through his states- 
manship the laws of the Athenians and the institutions of 
their ancestors are preserved. While Themistocles could not 
specify any point in which he himself helped the Areopagus, 
the Areopagus could truly say that Themistocles had been 
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helped by it, for the war was directed by the policy of the 
Senate which Solon had created. 


Achievements of peace, res urbanae. This is particularly so, 7d con- 
tingit. We shall find that, omit. Statesmanship, consilium (n.). Could 
not specify, see § 217. 

Historical Note 


The defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, 480 B.c., after his destruction of 
Athens saved Greece from the Persian hordes. Solon (c. 600 B.c.) 
gave Athens its democratic constitution. 


XXV 
‘“GATHER YE ROSEBUDS WHILE YE MAY” 


But, you may say, the young man hopes that he will live 
for a long time, and this hope the old man cannot have. Such 
a hope is not wise, for what is more unwise than to mistake 
uncertainty for certainty, falsehood for truth? They say also 
that the old man has nothing even to hope for. Yet he is in 
better case than the young man, since what the latter merely 
hopes for the former has already attained ; the one wishes to 
live long, the other has lived long. 

But, ye gods, what is there in human nature that is for 
long? For grant the utmost limit of life; let us hope to reach 
the age of the Tartessian king—for at Cadiz there was, so I 
have seen it recorded, a certain Arganthonius who had reigned 
80 and lived 120 years—but to me nothing whatever seems 
‘lengthy’ if it has an end. For when that end arrives, then 
that which was is gone; naught remains but the fruit of good 
and virtuous deeds. Hours and days and months and years 
go by; the past returns no more, and what is to be we cannot 
know; but whatever the time given us in which to live we 
should therewith be content. 


Case, condicio, -onis (f.). Ye gods, o di boni. The fruit, etc., turn by 
‘‘what you have attained.”’ 


XXVI 
A Fisoy Story 


C. Canius, a well-read man and not without wit, said he 
was desirous of purchasing a country estate to which he could 
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invite his friends and where he could enjoy himself without 
interruption from callers. When this became well known a 
certain Pythius, a banker at Syracuse, told him he had an 
estate, but it was not for sale; Canius, however, could, if he 
wished, make himself at home there. At the same time he 
asked him to dinner at the estate next day. Canius accepted. 
Then Pythius, who, being a banker, was ‘well in’ with all 
grades of society, summoned the fishermen, asked them to 
fish in front of his estate next day, and told them what he 
wanted them to do. Canius came to dinner ; there was a whole 
crowd of fishing-smacks before his eyes, and each fisherman 
brought his catch and threw it at Pythius’s feet. ‘‘What’s 
the idea, Pythius?”’ said Canius. ‘‘ All these fishes and boats ?”’ 
‘“There’s nothing wonderful about it,’ said Pythius. “All 
the fish in Syracuse are here.”’ 

Kagerly Canius begged Pythius to sell. At first he demurred, 
but, to cut the story short, Canius got what he wanted. Being 
rich as well as keen, he paid what Pythius asked. Next day 
he invited his friends and arrived early himself. There wasn’t 
a thole-pin to be seen, and so he asked his neighbour whether 
it was a fishermen’s holiday. “Not that I know of,” said he, 
“but they don’t fish here as a rule. I wondered what was 


happening yesterday.” Canius was annoyed, but what could 
he do? 


Well-read, litteratus. Country estate, hortuli (m. plur.). Banker, 
argentarius (m.). Smack, cumba (f.). Thole-pin, scalmus (m.). To fish, 
piscari (dep.). 


XXVII 
From PuRELY AutTRuIstTic MoTiIvEes 


I call to witness ail the gods, especially those who watch 
over this place and temple, who have a clear insight into the 
intentions of all those who enter into politics that I am not 
doing this at anyone’s request, nor because I think to win for 
myself by this case the favour of Pompey, nor because I seek 
for myself either protection from dangers or aids to high office 

I 
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through the agency of anyone’s power. For under the protec- 
tion of innocence I shall ward off dangers (as far as it is fitting 
for a human being to guarantee it), and I shall gain high office 
not by the influence of one man or my position here, but, if 
your goodwill permit, by my usual hardworking mode of life. 
Therefore, I assert, Romans, that whatever has been done by 
me in this case has been done entirely on the State’s behalf, 
and, far from seeming to have sought for any favour for 
myself, I realize that I have incurred many enmities, some 
secret, some open, which I need not have incurred, but which 
have been of benefit to you. But I decided, Romans, that it 
was my duty, endowed as I am with this high office, and 
rewarded by you with such important favours, to regard your 
will, the honour of the State, and the safety of our provinces 
and allies as of greater importance than any advantages or 
interests of my own. 

To call to witness, testari (dep.). To enter politics, ad rem publicam 


adire. Aids, adiumenta (n. plur.). To guarantee, praestare. Knmities, 
simultates (f. plur.). Interests, rationes (f. plur.). 


XXVIII 
A Patriotic SPEECH TO THE SENATE 


Your goodwill toward me is a source of pleasure and gratifi- 
cation to me in my trouble and sorrow, but, I beg of you, 
put it aside, forget my safety, and think of yourselves and 
yours. If my consulship was granted me on these terms, that 
I should endure every bitterness, every sorrow and torment, 
provided that by my exertions honour and salvation are 
gained for you and the Roman people, I will bear them not 
only with fortitude, but with gladness. I am the consul, 
gentlemen, who has never been free from pitfalls and the 
dangers of death in the Forum, the seat of all justice, in the 
Campus Martius, hallowed by the auspices for the consular 
elections, in the Senate House, the greatest help to all nations, 
in my home, a man’s usual refuge, and, finally, in this seat 
of honour. I have kept silent on many points, I have suffered 
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much, I have made many concessions ; in your time of trouble 
I have remedied many evils at the cost of some pain to 
myself. Now if the gods have willed that the result of my 
consulship be the rescue of you and the Roman people from 
a pitiable massacre, your wives and children from the bitterest 
trouble, the temples and shrines and this fair Fatherland of 
all of us from hideous flames, the whole of Italy from war and 
devastation, [ am willing to meet whatever destiny may be 
set before me personally. 

To put aside, deponére. Bitterness, acerbitas, -atis (f.). Consular 
auspices, consularia auspicia (n. plur.). 
Historical Notes 


(a) The Forum was the centre of the Law Courts. 

(6) The elections of consuls by the Comitia Centuriata were held 
in the Campus Martius, a public park outside Rome. 

(c) The Senate took the place of our Foreign Office. 


X XIX 
CICERO’S SUCCESS AS A STATESMAN 


The kernel of the situation, however, lies in this verse, 
which, I hear, the spiteful and envious are in the habit of 
attacking : 


Let arms yield to the toga, military laurels to civic praises. 


To say nothing of other cases, did not arms yield to the toga 
when I was in charge of the State? For there was never 
greater danger in the State, and never was there greater 
peace. So, thanks to my policy and vigilance, the weapons 
of the most daring citizens speedily slipped from their hands 
and fell. What warlike achievement was ever so great? What 
military triumph is comparable? For it is permissible for me 
to boast to you, Marcus, my son, to whom belongs the inheri- 
tance of this glory and the duty of imitating my achievements. 
It was to me too, to whom Cnaeus Pompey, a man who had 
his fill of military honours, paid tribute in the presence of 
numerous hearers when he said that he would have earned 
his third triumph in vain if he were not to have, thanks to 
my services to the State, anywhere in which to celebrate it. 
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There are, therefore, deeds of daring at home which are no 
less than those performed on active service; indeed, more toil 
and devotion must be expended in the former than in the 
latter. 

The kernel of the situation, optimum. Turn the verse into a hexa- 
meter if you can. 
Historical Note 


Cicero is referring to his suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy 
during his consulship, 63 B.c. No blood was spilt, except that of the 
conspirators, who were summarily executed. 


XXX 
A PARAGON AMONG SINNERS 


But just think of the moderation he shows in other respects. 
Whence do you think he discovered such quickness and such 
incredible speed of movement? For it was not the excep- 
tional strength of his rowers or some unheard-of system of 
steering or some new winds which took him so swiftly to most 
distant lands. The fact is that the things which usually cause 
others to delay did not hamper him. Greed for some booty, 
desire for some pleasure, did not draw him aside from his 
appointed course; nor did the fame of a city entice him to 
become acquainted with it, nor even toil to rest. Finally, he 
did not consider even worthy of a visit the statues, pictures, 
and other decorations of the Greek towns which the others 
consider as objects of booty. Consequently, all the people 
now in those parts regard Pompey not as being sent from this 
city, but as one sent down from heaven. Now at last they are 
beginning to believe that there once existed Romans with such 
self-control, a thing which was beginning to appear to foreign 
peoples an untrue and unbelievable tradition. Now the 
brilliance of your empire begins to bring light to those nations ; 
now they realize that it was not unreasonable for their ances- 
tors to prefer, when we had officers of such moderation, serv- 
ing the Roman people to ruling others. 


Speed of movement, cursus, -us (m.). Rower, remex, -7gis (M.). 
Self-control, continentia (f.). Brilliance, splendor, -oris (m.). 
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WHEN IS A PROMISE NOT A PROMISE 2 


It is quite possible for a promise or agreement which has 
been made to turn out in such a way that its fulfilment may 
be inexpedient either to the man to whom the promise was 
made or to him who made it. For example, if Neptune, 
according to the stories, had not kept his promise to Theseus 
Theseus would not have lost his son Hippolytus; for of three 
wishes, as the story goes, the third was this: he begged in 
anger for the death of Hippolytus, and the granting of his 
prayer plunged him into the deepest sorrow. Promises ought, 
therefore, not to be fulfilled if they are inexpedient to those 
to whom they have been made, and if they are such as to 
cause more damage to you than good to him whom you have 
promised it is not contrary to your duty to prefer the greater 
to the lesser good. For instance, if you have arranged with 
anyone to be present as his advocate in court, and meanwhile 
your son has been afflicted with a serious illness, it will not 
be contrary to your duty not to fulfil your promise. Indeed, 
the man to whom such promise had been made would have a 
wrong idea of duty if he complained that he had been left 
stranded. In addition, who does not realize that those 
promises which are extracted from anybody under the influ- 
ence of fear, or which are made when a person is deceitfully 
misled, are not binding ? 


Advocate in court, advocatus in rem. To have a wrong idea of duty, 
ab officio discedére. To pray successfully, impetrare. 


XXXIT 
WHERE IGNORANCE 1S BLISS 


I personally consider that a knowledge of the future would 
not be at all an advantage. For what would Priam’s life have 
been had he known from his youth what the wants of his old 
age were to be? Let us leave mythology and examine more 
recent instances. Do you think, for instance, that it would 
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have been an advantage to Marcus Crassus to know, when he 
was at the height of his power and good fortune, that when 
his son Publius had been killed and his own army destroyed 
he was doomed to die a shameful and disgraceful death across 
the Euphrates? Or do you think that Cnaeus Pompey would 
have taken pleasure in his three consulships, his three triumphs, 
and the fame of his mighty deeds if he had known that after 
losing his army he would be butchered in the wastes of Egypt, 
and that after his death there would follow those happenings 
of which I cannot speak without tears? What do we think of 
Caesar? If he had foreseen that in that Senate which he had 
in the main chosen himself, before the very statue of Pompey, 
he would be murdered by most eminent citizens in the presence 
of so many of his own centurions, and that he would lie there, 
such that not only no friend but not even a slave would 
approach his body, in what an agony of mind he would have 
spent his life! Surely, ignorance of ills to come is a greater 
advantage than knowledge! 


Wastes, use solitudo, -inis (f.). Agony, cruciatus, -us (m.). 


Historical Notes 

(a) Priam was King of Troy at the time of its capture and destruc- 
tion by the Greeks. 

(6) Crassus, the wealthy member of the Triumvirate, was defeated 
and killed by the Parthians at Carrhae, 53 B.c. 

(c) Pompey was murdered after the battle of Pharsalus, 48 B.c., in 
which he was defeated by Caesar. 

(d) Caesar was murdered on March 15, 44 B.c., by his ‘friends.’ 


XX XIIT 
THE POWER OF PRESTIGE 


As prestige is an important factor in the conduct of wars 
and in military command, surely no one can doubt but that 
in this respect that same general surpasses all. Who does not 
know that the opinion of the enemy and of allies with regard 
to a general is of vital importance in the conduct of wars? 
We do know that men are influenced in matters of such great 
importance, as much by opinion and repute as by any definite 
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reasoning, to feel scorn, fear, hatred, or love. What name in 
the whole world was ever more famous than his? Whose deeds 
were ever the equal of his? Do you think there is anywhere 
any coast so desolate that the fame of that day has not 
reached it—the day on which the whole Roman people packed 
the Forum and filled all the temples from which a view of 
this place could be obtained, and demanded Pompey alone 
as their general for the war which was shared by all nations ? 
So, without saying more or proving by the instances of others 
how great is the influence of prestige in war, let me take 
instances of all the pre-eminent cases of Cn. Pompey him- 
self. On the day of his appointment by you to the command 
in the naval war suddenly, when there was a very great 
scarcity of corn and the price was high, as great a fall in price 
resulted from the hopes placed in the reputation of one man 
as could scarcely have been produced by a particularly good 
crop from the fields and a long period of peace. 

Prestige, auctoritas, -atis (f.). To conduct, administrare. Reasoning, 


ratio, -onis (f.). Packed (adjective), refertus. Fall in price, use vilitas, 
-atis (f.). Price (of corn, etc.), annona, (f.). Good crop, ubertas, -atis (f.). 


XXXIV 
THE Socratic MretHop or ARGUMENT 


“First of all,’ I said, “I beseech you not to think that I 
am going to give a lecture like a philosopher. I never greatly 
approved of that method, even among philosophers. For when 
did Socrates, who can rightly be termed the father of philo- 
sophy, do anything of the kind? That method belonged to 
those who were then called Sophists. One of them, Gorgias 
of Leontine, was the first to dare to ‘ask for a question’ in 
a gathering—that is, to bid anyone say what he desired to 
hear about. A daring thing to do, and one I should term 
impertinent if the habit had not afterwards passed on to our 
own philosophers. But we see that Socrates made fun of him 
and the other Sophists as well, as can be learned from Plato. 
For by questions and cross-examinations Socrates used to 
elicit their ideas and argue about them so that he might say 
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whatever seemed appropriate in reply to their answers. His 
successors did not keep to this practice, but Arcesilas revived 
it, and laid it down that those who wished to hear him should 
not question him, but state their own opinions; when they 
had stated them he refuted them. His pupils supported their 
opinions as far as they could, but among the other philo- 
sophers the questioner then remains silent, and this is the rule 
even now in the Academy.” 


Lecture, schola (f.). To pass on, transferre. To question, percontare. 
To argue, disserére. Sophist, sophista, -ae (m.). 


XXXV 
WuicH 1s Riaur? 


“Suppose that an honest man.is selling a house on account 
of some defects of which he is aware, but no one else knows, 
what I want to know is this: if the vendor does not tell pur- 
chasers of these flaws and sells the house for considerably 
more than he thought he would, is his action unjust or morally 
unsound? ”’ 

“Yes,” says Antipater, “it is.” 

But Diogenes replies, “Surely he didn’t compel you to pur- 
chase when he didn’t even urge you to? He advertised what 
did not meet with his approval, you bought what did meet with 
yours. If those are not regarded as swindlers who advertise 
a ‘desirable, well-built residence’ even when it is not desir- 
able and not reasonably built much less so are those who do 
not praise the house. For what fraud can there be on the 
part of the vendor when the purchaser is in a position to use 
his own judgment? Moreover, if everything that has been 
said need not be substantiated, do you consider that it is 
necessary to substantiate what has not been said? What 
would be more ridiculous than for a vendor to mention all 
the faults of the article he is selling? And what would be so 
futile as for an auctioneer to proclaim, at the owner’s orders, 
‘I have an unhealthy house for sale’? ” 


To advertise, proscribére. To substantiate, praestare. Auctioneer, 
praeco, -onis (m.). 
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XXXVI 
WHAT IS THE ORIGIN oF DREAMS ? 


Would anyone dare to say that all dreams are true? “Some 
are,” says Ennius, “but not necessarily all.’ How then do 
you differentiate? What characterizes the true and what the 
false? For if they also are of divine origin, what is more 
unreliable than God? And what is more foolish than to excite 
men’s minds with false and lying visions? But if true visions 
are divine, while the false and empty ones are natural, by 
what licence does one define God as the maker of one and 
nature the other, rather than God as the maker of them all, 
which you deny, or nature of them all. As you deny the former 
you must of necessity admit the latter. By ‘nature’ I mean 
the power owing to which the mind cannot ever be at a stand- 
still and free from activity and movement, when, owing to 
physical weariness, the mind cannot use the limbs or senses, 
it falls into various unreliable visions springing from, as 
Aristotle puts it, “the clinging remnants of the acts and 
thoughts of the waking mind.’ Amazing kinds of dreams 
sometimes come into being when these remnants are dis- 
turbed. If some of these are false, others true, I should dearly 
like to know their distinguishing mark. If there isn’t one, 
why should we listen to your interpreters? But if there is 
one at all, I long to hear what it is, but they will pre- 
varicate. 

Vision, visum (n.). To stand still, insistére. Waking, vigilans. Rem- 
nants, reliquia (n. plur.). 

Historical Note 


Q. Ennius (239-169 B.c.) was the father of Roman poetry, but only 
fragments of his works remain. His most notable work was a history 
of Rome to his own time. 
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XXXVIT 
THE WisrE MAN ONLY IS THE COMPLETE MAN 


How dignified, how glorious, how consistent, is the nature 
of the wise man shown to be! As reasoning has made it clear 
that only what is honourable is good, he must of necessity be 
always happy, and all those titles at which the unversed are 
in the habit of scoffing must be truly his. For he will be more 
justly termed king than Tarquin, who could not rule either 
himself or his subjects; more justly termed “Master of the 
People” than Sulla, who was master of three pestilential 
vices, riotous living, greed, and cruelty; more justly termed 
rich than Crassus, who would never have been willing to cross 
the Euphrates for any military reason had all his needs been 
satisfied. Justly will he who alone knows how to use all 
things be said to possess all things; rightly will he be termed 
beautiful, for fairness of the soul is more beautiful than that 
of the body; rightly will he be termed the only free man, in 
that he obeys no one’s authority and is not a slave to his 
desires ; rightly invincible, for though his body may be bound 
no bonds can be applied to his soul. Nor does he wait for any 
period of time that a decision as to whether he has been happy 
may be reached only when he has ended the last day of his 
life in death. If it is a fact that no one except the good and 
all the good are happy, what is more to be cherished than 
philosophy, what is more divine than virtue ? 


Pestilential, pestiferus. Fairness, use lineamenta (n. plur.). 


Historical Notes 


(a) Tarquin (surnamed Superbus) was the last, and worst, of the 
early kings of Rome. He was banished in 510 B.c., when L. Junius 
Brutus and Tarquinius Collatinus became the first consuls. 

(b) Sulla became master of Rome and Italy in 82 B.c., and remained 
so for three years, when he retired, dying in 78 B.c. Mainly notorious 
for his ‘‘Proscription Lists.” 

(c) Crassus formed, with Caesar and Pompey, the Triumvirate of 
60 B.c. Defeated ingloriously and killed at Carrhae, 55 B.c. 
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XXXVIII 
HATRED OF TYRANTS 


If it was not known before it has been lately learned that 
no power can withstand the hatred of the masses. This 
destructive hatred is shown not only by the death of this 
tyrant whom the State suffered when crushed by arms, and 
whom it obeys most of all when he is dead, but also by the 
like end of all tyrants, of whom scarcely one has escaped such 
a death. For fear is a bad guardian of enduring power, while, 
on the other hand, goodwill is loyal for ever. Let those, of 
course, employ the necessary cruelty who bend to their will 
men crushed by force—such as masters toward their slaves, 
if they cannot be controlled any other way. But there is no 
madness greater than that of those who, in a free State, 
deliberately cause themselves to be feared. For, however 
much the laws have been overridden by the power of any one 
individual, however much freedom may have been intimi- 
dated, nevertheless at some time or other they will come to 
life again either by unexpressed opinions or by secret votes 
on some office of State. The teeth of freedom that has been 
interrupted are sharper than those of freedom always enjoyed. 
Therefore let us cling to this policy, to banish fear and keep 
hold of love: for it is this policy which has the widest appeal, 
which is the strongest safeguard not only of security, but also 
of influence and power. 

To bend to one’s will, coercére. To cause deliberately, se instruére 
ut. Vote, suffragium (n.). Teeth (use ‘bites’), morsus, -us (m.). 
Historical Note 


“This tyrant’’ is, of course, Julius Caesar (murdered March 15, 
44 B.c.). After his death his policy (alleged to have been worked out 
in his will) was carried on even more intensively by Antony. 
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MERITS OF THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 


What, in heaven’s name, is more desirable or to be regarded 
more highly than wisdom? What is better for or more worthy 
of a man? Those who search for it are called philosophers, 
and philosophy, if one desires to translate it, is nothing else 
but “love of wisdom.” And wisdom, according to the defini- 
tion given by the philosophers of old, is “knowledge of things 
human and divine, and of the causes by which those things 
are encompassed.” I am quite at a loss to understand what 
in the world he who censures the study of philosophy would 
deem to be worthy of praise. For if one is seeking for mental 
pleasure and a rest from troubles, what can be compared with 
the pursuits of those who are always inquiring into some- 
thing which may aim at, or have power to produce, a good 
and happy life? Or, if consideration for consistency and vir- 
tue is esteemed either this is the method by which we may 
attain them or there isn’t one. To say that no method 
exists in the most important things, when none of the most 
insignificant is without method, is the way of people who talk 
without thinking and who make mistakes in matters of vital 
importance. Moreover, if virtue can be learned, where shall 
it be sought when one has turned aside from this field of 
learning @ 


To translate, interpretart (dep.). What in the world, quidnam. To 
aim at, spectare ad. Consistency, constantia (f.). Method, ars, artis (f.). 


XL 
THERE IS MorRE GRATITUDE AMONG THE Poor 


It is usual when giving assistance to people to consider 
their character or their circumstances, but as a rule our 
inclination tends rather to him from whom there seems likely 
to be a readier and quicker return. But we ought to note 
more carefully what is the real state of affairs. For the poor 
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man, though he cannot repay the favour, can, if he is a good 
man, at any rate feel grateful. But those who think themselves 
rich, honoured, and blessed by fortune, have no desire to be 
put under an obligation by a kindness. Indeed, they even 
think they have conferred a favour when they have accepted 
one, however great it may be, and they even suspect that 
something is demanded or expected from them in return. But 
the man of slender means thinks that he himself has been 
considered, not his circumstances, when anything is done for 
him, and so he is eager to show his gratitude, and he does not 
magnify his own service if he happens to perform one, but 
actually minimizes it. One should also note that if one defends 
a wealthy man the sense of gratitude exists in him alone, or 
in his children, but in the case of a poor but honest and orderly 
man all the lowly who are not dishonest—and there is a 
large number of them among the people—see that assistance 
has been provided for them. I think, therefore, that kind- 
ness to the good is a better investment than kindness to the 
fortunate. 


To repay a favour, gratiam referre. To feel gratitude, gratiam habére. 
To oblige, obligare. To invest, collocare (technical term). 


XLI 
A GOOD-NATURED GRUMBLE 


FORMIAE 
My pEaArR ATTICUS, 

With regard to the writing which you so frequently urge me 
to do, it’s absolutely impossible. Thanks to a crowd of For- 
mians, this place of mine is a public hall, not a private house. 
I say nothing of the ordinary throng, the rest don’t trouble 
me after 10 a.m., but C. Arrius is my next-door neighbour, or, 
I should say, he’s now living with me. He definitely refuses to 
go to Rome so that he may philosophize with me here all and 
every day. Then, bless my soul, there’s Sebosus on the other 
side. Where am I to turn? By my faith, I’d go to Arpinum if 
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I didn’t see that ormiae was the most convenient place in 
which to wait for you—but not a moment longer than May 6! 
What a glorious chance for anyone wanting to buy my Formian 
estate while these folks are hanging round me! Am [ still to 
keep that promise, “‘Let me essay something great, a task of 
thought and leisure”? However, you shall be satisfied ; I will 
not spare my labours. 

While I was actually writing these words, lo and behold— 
Sebosus! I’d scarcely heaved a sigh when Arrius said, “‘ How 
do you do?” And this is leaving Rome behind! Really, if I 
can’t be on my own Id prefer to be with country bumpkins 
than these thoroughgoing city folk ! 

Yours, 


CICERO 
Public hall, basilica (f.). Philosophize, philosophare. By my faith, 


mehercule. Not a moment longer than, dumtaxat ad. Thoroughgoing, 
use the prefix per-. 


XLII 
AN UnuHApPPY LETTER FROM AN EXILE 
THESSALONICA 
October 5 


My pEeAR Terentia, Lirrte TULLIA, AND CICERO, 


Please don’t imagine that I write longer letters to anyone, 
unless some one, to whom I consider it my duty to write back, 
has written at greater length to me. The fact is I have no 
reason to write, and nowadays I find nothing more difficult. 
IT cannot write to you and our dear little Tullia without a copi- 
ous flow of tears, for I realize that you, for whom I wished 
always the greatest happiness, are plunged into despair. 

As for what you write about our home, or rather the site, 
my restoration will not seem a reality to me until that is 
restored to us. But this is out of our hands. I grieve that you, 
in your unhappiness and ruin, should incur part of the neces- 
sary expenditure. I beg you, my dear one, as far as expense 
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is concerned, allow others who have the means, if only they 
have the will, to bear it, and don’t, if you love me, damage 
your already poor health. You occupy my thoughts day and 
night. I see you making every effort, and I fear you may not 
stand the strain. But I see that everything depends on you, 
so, that we may realize your hopes and reap the fruits of your 
work, consider your health. 

I won’t go farther away, as you don’t want me to. I should 
like you to send me a letter as often as you can, especially if 
our hopes are any better founded. 

Good-bye, my missed ones, good-bye. 

Your own, 
TULLIUS 


Dear little Tullia, Tulliola (fem. of diminutive suffix -olus). Site, area 
(f.). Expense, impensa (f.). Health, valetudo, -inis (f.). 


XLII 
ROMAN SUPERSTITIONS 


Nor is it only to the voices of the gods that the Pythagoreans 
have paid regard, but also to the utterances of men which 
they term ‘omens.’ Our ancestors, too, considered such omens 
worthy of respect, and for that reason, before entering upon 
any business enterprise, used to say, “May the issue be pros- 
perous, propitious, lucky, and successful.’ At public celebra- 
tions of religious rites they gave the command, “Guard your 
tongues,’’ and in issuing the order for the Latin festival 
the customary injunction was, ‘‘Let the people refrain from 
strife and quarelling.”” So, too, when the sacred ceremony of 
purification was held by one starting an expedition to found 
a colony, or when the commander-in-chief was reviewing his 
army, or the censor was taking his census, it was the rule to 
choose men with names of good omen to lead the victims. 
Furthermore, the consuls in making a levy of troops take 
pains to see that the first soldier enlisted is one with a lucky 
name. You, of course, are aware that you, both as consul at 
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home, and later as commander in the field, employed the same 
precaution with the most scrupulous care. 


To pay regard, observitare. Propitious, faustus. Latin festival, 
feriae Latinae (f. plur.). 

To perform ceremony of purification 

To review (an army) fratrare 

To take (a census) 

Scrupulous care, religio, -onis (f.). 


XLIV 
ADVICE To A YounG MAN 


Though the root of the matter is that we should be what we 
desire to be considered to be, some suggestions may be given 
so that we may with the greatest facility gain the appearance 
of being what we actually are. For if anyone from his early 
youth has inherited from his father the responsibility of fame 
and reputation—which, I think, my dear Cicero, has been 
your fortunate lot—or has gained it by some chance or good 
fortune, the eyes of all are turned upon him, and his actions 
and mode of life are examined; as though he spent his life in 
a blaze of publicity, there can be no secrecy about any word 
or deed of his. Those, however, whose early years, thanks 
to their lowly and obscure character, were passed unnoticed 
of man, ought to set an ambitious goal before them as soon 
as they approach young manhood and strive with full-blooded 
enthusiasm for its achievement. This they will do with all 
the stouter spirit because that period of life does not only 
not meet with envy, but rather with encouragement. 


The root of the matter, vis maxima (f.). Responsibility, causa (f.). 


XLV 
IDEAL HuMAN RELATIONSHIP 


There is no property which is naturally under private 
ownership but it becomes private either by long-standing 
occupancy (as in the case of those who entered empty lands) 
or by conquest (as in the case of those who took it in war) 
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or in accordance with the law, agreement, purchase, or by 
lot. 

Consequently, as each individual becomes the possessor of 
some of those things which were by nature common property, 
each man should keep what has fallen to him. If any man 
seeks for himself anything beyond those limits he will break 
the laws of the society of man. But, as Plato has brilliantly 
put it, we are not born for ourselves alone, and our country 
and our friends have a right to a part of our existence. Every- 
thing produced on earth (to quote the doctrine of the Stoics) 
is all made for the use of man, and even men are produced 
for the sake of their fellows, so that they can be a mutual 
assistance to each other. In this connexion, therefore, we 
ought to accept Nature as our guide, and do our share toward 
promoting the welfare of all by an interchange of friendly acts, 
and, by giving and receiving, by our skill, labours, and 
abilities, bind into a firm human alliance the relationship 
between man and man. 


Purchase, condicio, -onis (f.). To fall to, obtingére (dat.). To bind 
firmly, devincire. 


XLVI 
A Stoic ARGUMENT 


If there are gods and they do not make clear to man in 
advance what the future will be, then they do not love man, 
or they themselves do not know what the future will be, or 
they think that it is of no advantage to man to know what 
it will be, or they think it inconsistent with their dignity to 
give man forewarnings of the future, or, finally, they, though 
gods, cannot give intelligible signs of coming events. But it 
is not true that the gods do not love us, for they are the 
friends and benefactors of the human race; nor is it true that 
they do not know their own decrees and plans; nor is it true 
that it is of no advantage to us to know what is going to 
happen, since we should be more prudent if we knew; nor is 

K 
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it true that the gods think it inconsistent with their dignity 
to give forecasts, since there is no more excellent quality than 
kindness; nor is it true that they have not the power to 
know the future; therefore it is not true that there are gods 
and yet they do not give us signs of the future; but there are 
gods, therefore they give us such signs; and if they give us 
such signs it is not true that they give us no means to under- 
stand those signs—otherwise their signs would be useless: 
and if they give us the means it is not true that there is no 
divination ; therefore there is divination. 


Nor is it true that, simply neque. This prose is simple, but a useful 
exercise in variety. 


XLVII 
P. Corne.ius Screro (AEMILIANUS) AFRICANUS 


If I were to assert that I am unmoved by grief at Scipio’s 
death it would be for wise men to judge how far I am right, 
yet, undoubtedly, my assertion would be false. For I am 
indeed moved by the loss of a friend such, I think, as I shall 
never have again, and—as I can definitely say—a friend such 
as no man ever was. But I am not without a remedy, and I 
am greatly consoled by the comforting thought that I am 
free from the delusion which brings pain to most men on the 
departure of their friends. I believe no ill has befallen Scipio ; 
if there is any it has befallen me; but excess of grief over 
one’s own troubles is the sign of one who loves himself, not 
his friend. Who would say that all has not gone marvellously 
well with him? For unless he had longed for immortality— 
a longing he was far from feeling—what was there he did not 
attain for which man has the right to hope? He surpassed 
straightway, while still a youth, and with incredible merit, 
the high hopes citizens had of him as a boy. He never sought 
the consulship, but was elected consul twice. He destroyed 
the two cities which were our empire’s deadliest foes, and so 
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put an end not only to existing wars, but to future wars as 
well. | 

Remedy, medicina (f.). Comforting thought, solacitum (n.). Merit, 
virtus, -utis (f.). 
Historical Note 


This Scipio was the adopted son of the elder Scipio’s son. He was 
consul in 147 B.c. (when thirty-eight and under age), destroyed Carthage 
in 146, and in 134 B.c. he was made consul when candidate for the 
aedileship. He destroyed Numantia in 133 B.c., after eight years of 
disastrous war. 


XLVIII 
THE SAME—continued 


Why should I mention his affable manners, his love for his 
mother, his generosity to his sisters, his kindness to his rela- 
tives, his justice to all men? They are well known to you. 
The grief shown at his funeral proved his dearness to the 
State. How, then, could the addition of a few more years 
have benefited him? For although old age may not be bur- 
densome, nevertheless it does destroy that freshness of out- 
look which Scipio enjoyed to the last. Therefore his life 
was truly such that nothing could be added to it either in 
fortune or in fame, and, moreover, the suddenness of his 
death took away the realization of dying. It is difficult to 
speak of the nature of his death; you are aware of men’s 
suspicions; but [ can truly say this, that of all the crowded 
and joyous days he saw in his life the most glorious was the 
day before his death. On the adjournment of the Senate he 
was escorted to his home in the early evening by the Senators, 
the Roman people and Latin allies, so that he seems to have 
passed from so high a pinnacle of honour rather to the gods 
above than the shades below. 

Freshness of outlook, viriditas, -atis (f.). To suspect, suspicari (dep.). 
Funeral, funus, -eris (n.). 

Historical Note 


Scipio had opposed Carbo in the Senate, in a stormy scene about an 
agrarian law. He was found dead in his bed the next morning, and 
Cicero suspected that Carbo had murdered him. 
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XLIX 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 


I disagree with those who have of late begun to argue that 
the soul perishes together with the body, and that everything 
is destroyed by death. The opinion of the ancients carries 
more weight with me, whether it be that of our ancestors who 
so scrupulously paid their tributes to the dead, which they 
certainly would not have done had they thought it was of no 
consequence to the dead, or whether it be that of him who was 
judged by the oracle of Apollo to be the wisest of men, who 
said, always and consistently—not taking first one side and 
then the other, as he did in most subjects—that the soul of 
man was divine, and on its departure from the body a path 
to heaven was opened before it, and the path was made easy 
in proportion to each soul’s virtue and goodness. If it really 
is true that the souls of all good men fly most easily from, as 
it were, the bonds and fetters of the body, who, can we think, 
has had an easier path to the gods than Scipio? But if, on 
the other hand, it is nearer the truth that the body and soul 
die together and no perception remains, then, as there is no 
good in death, there assuredly is no evil. For loss of percep- 
tion has exactly the same effect as if one had not been born. 


To argue, disserére. To lie open, patére. Perception, sensus, -us (m.). 


Historical Note 


The oracle judged Socrates to be the wisest man, because, according 
to Socrates himself, he was the only man who knew he did not know 
anything. 


L 
AN ART CONNOISSEUR 


I come now to what he calls his ‘interest,’ his friends klepto- 
mania, and the Sicilians downright robbery. As for me, I do 
not know what name to give it. I will place the facts before 
you, and you can consider them on their merits, unprejudiced 
by any name. First, gentlemen, for a general statement on 
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the subject, and then, perhaps, you will not make any deep 
inquiries as to what you think is its correct appellation. I 
state that in the whole of Sicily, a province so rich, so old, 
with so many towns and so many wealthy families, there 
was not a single silver vessel, a single precious stone or pearl, 
a single thing made of gold or ivory, a single statue of brass, 
marble, or ivory, a single picture, whether painted or in 
tapestry, which he did not seek out, examine, and, if it met 
with his approval, take away. This seems to be a wide state- 
ment to make, but you must realize my mode of speech. I 
do not include ‘everything’ for the sake of the word or to 
bolster up my accusation. When I say that he left nothing of 
that kind of thing in the whole province you must realize that 
I am speaking plain English, not that of a prosecuting counsel. 
To put it more clearly, he left nothing in anybody’s house, 
not even that of his host, nothing in any public places, not 
even consecrated ones, nothing which happened to attract 
the attention of his eyes, either private or public, secular or 
sacred, in the whole of Sicily. 


Pearl, margarita (f.). Tapestry, textile, -is (n.). Plain English, 
Latine. 


Historical Note 


The piece refers to Verres’ extortions during his governorship. He 
was accused by Cicero, and, fleeing from Rome before the case for the 
prosecution was completed, was condemned in his absence. He retired 
to Marseilles, retaining a goodly portion of his art treasures. 


LI 
A PERORATION 


It is our intention, Romans, not only not to yield to any- 
one’s violence, but always to attack all wicked men without 
waiting for provocation. But if all the assaults of our internal 
foes are centred on me alone, now they have been driven 
away from you, it will be your duty to see, Romans, in what 
plight you desire those to be hereafter who have exposed them- 
selves to unpopularity and every peril for your salvation. I will 
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certainly do this, Romans, support and enhance as a private 
citizen my acts as consul, so that if any unpopularity is en- 
tailed by the salvation of the State it may damage my tra- 
ducers and strengthen my reputation. Firstly, my conduct in 
the State will be such as to provide evidence of my continued 
recollection of my deeds, and my anxiety that those deeds 
should seem to have been performed under the influence of 
courage, not of chance. Do you, Romans, who worship 
Jupiter, the protector of this city and yourselves, depart, as 
it is now night, to your homes. Though the danger has now 
been removed, protect them nevertheless with guards and 
watches as you did last night. I will make provision that 
you may not need to do this any longer, and that you may 
be able to live in everlasting peace. 


Romans, Quirites (from Quirinus, the name given to Romulus after 
his deification). Plight, condicio, -onis (f.). Watches, vigiliae (f. plur.). 


LI 
AN INTERESTING THEORY 


It seems to me that each nation has been induced to prac- 
tise the type of divination appropriate to the locality which 
each inhabited. For instance, the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
dwelling on the level surfaces of open plains, devoted all their 
energies to a knowledge of the stars, because there was no 
projection from the land to hamper their view of the sky. 
But the Etruscans, steeped in religious ideas, and carefully 
and frequently sacrificing victims, gave their particular atten- 
tion to the knowledge of entrails. Also, owing to the density 
of the atmosphere, many portents from the sky occurred 
among them, and for the same reason many phenomena arose 
both from the sky and the earth. Because of this they became 
highly specialized interpreters of portents. But the Arabians, 
Phrygians, and Cilicians, being for the most part engaged in 
the feeding of flocks, and wandering winter and summer over 
the plains and mountains, have on that account noticed more 
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easily the songs and flight of birds. The same applies to the 
Pisidians and these Umbrians of ours. Then all the Carians, 
and particularly the Telmessians, took keen notice of prodi- 
gies, because they inhabit a land that is very rich and especially 
fertile, and which, owing to its fertility, is capable of forming 
and producing many prodigies. 

Divination, divinatio, -onis (f.). Victim (sacrificial), hostia (f.). 


Kntrails, exta (n. plur.). Density, crassitudo, -inis (f.). Prodigy, 
ostentum (n.). Rich (of soil), uber, -eris. Fertility, fecunditas, -atis (f.). 


LITt 
SELF-RESTRAINT IN SPEECH 


But as the avoidance of outbursts of passion—that is, 
excessive mental emotion that is uncontrolled by reason—is 
a very sound principle in every branch of life, so speech ought 
to be free from emotions of that kind; there should not be 
any anger, covetousness, laziness, indifference, or anything of 
the kind, and we should take care to appear respectful and 
considerate to those with whom we hold converse. Rebukes 
occasionally happen to be necessary, in which case we must 
perhaps employ a greater contrast of voice and a harsher 
severity in our words, and sometimes we must act in such a 
way as to have the appearance of doing it in anger. But we 
shall resort to this type of censure, as we do to cautery and 
amputation, seldom and against our will, and never unless it 
is necessary and no other remedy can be found. Real anger 
should be far away from us, as nothing can be done in anger 
with justice and deliberation. Usually we may employ a 
gentle rebuke, but one so combined with seriousness that 
strictness is shown, but ignominy avoided. Moreover, we 
must clearly indicate this also, that whatever harshness the 
rebuke contains has been employed for the sake of the one 
rebuked. 


Indifference, ignavia (f.). Rebuke, obiurgatio, -onis (f.). To rebuke, 
obiurgare. Contrast, contentio, -onis (f.). Ignominy, contumelia (f.). 
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LIV 
ACTIVITY IS SYNONYMOUS WITH LIFE 


There are even clearer, indeed quite obvious, natural indica- 
tions which do not admit of the least doubt that the mind, 
especially in man, I grant, but also in every animal, seeks 
constantly to be doing something, and cannot under any 
conditions endure continual inactivity. This is readily seen 
in children’s earliest days. We notice that even infants can- 
not keep still, but when they are a little more advanced they 
delight in games that are quite strenuous; so much so that 
they cannot even be restrained by punishment. This longing 
to do something grows together with their years. We should 
not wish to be given the sleep of Endymion even if we thought 
we were going to enjoy the most delightful dreams ; we should 
think such a fate the equivalent of death. We see that the 
least energetic people, blessed with a remarkable capacity for 
laziness, are always on the move both in mind and body, and 
when they are not prevented by some essential activity they 
ask for a gaming-board, look out for some sport, or search 
for some one to talk to. Even the wild animals we keep in 
confinement for our amusement do not easily brook their 
captivity, and miss the free and unrestricted movement which 
is their natural right, in spite of the fact that they are better 
fed than if they were free. 


Laziness, nequitia (f.). Gaming-board, alveolus (m.). Sport, ludus (m.). 


Historical Note 


Endymion loved the goddess Artemis (Diana), and, on Zeus giving 
him the choice of death or perpetual youth in dreamy slumber, guarded 
by the goddess, he chose the latter. 


LV 
ADVICE TO K.C.’s 


Although there are many kinds of cases which demand elo- 
quence, those in the lawcourts command the greatest admira- 
tion; of these there are two kinds, arguments for the defence 
and for the prosecution. The former is the more praiseworthy, 
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though the latter has often met with approval. It was a 
prosecution that brought the eloquence of P. Sulpicius to the 
fore, but prosecutions should not be undertaken frequently, 
and never except in the interests of the State ; it may be done 
once, or, at any rate, not often. For it seems to need a hard- 
hearted man, or rather one who is scarcely human, to bring 
capital charges against numerous people. Never summon an 
innocent man on a capital charge. This is a rule of duty 
which ought to be carefully adhered to, for it cannot possibly 
be done without guilt on one’s own part. For what is so in- 
human as to turn the eloquence given by nature for the 
salvation and preservation of mankind to the destruction and 
ruin of loyal citizens? While this is to be avoided, we should 
have no scruples in sometimes defending a guilty man if he 
isn’t absolutely base and wicked, for people desire it, pre- 
cedent allows it, and humanity suffers it. It is always the 
judge’s duty to obtain the truth of a case; it is sometimes the 
advocate’s to maintain what is like, if not quite, the truth. 
Moreover, it is defence in particular that wins fame and 
popularity, and the more so if one ever happens to assist a 
man who seems to be surrounded and hard pressed by the 
influence of some powerful person. 

Defence, defensio, -onis (f.). Prosecution, accusatio, -onis (f.). Capital 


charge, zudicium (n.) capitis. Scruples, religio, -onis (f.). Advocate, 
patronus (m.). Lawcourts, zudicia (n. plur.). 


LVI 
EVERYTHING IN SEASON 


Such discipline of conduct should be observed that every- 
thing in life should be mutually appropriate and harmonious, 
as is the case in a consistent speech. [or it is disgraceful 
and most reprehensible to introduce topics that are suitable 
for a dinner-party into a serious conversation. When Pericles 
had the poet Sophocles as his colleague in the praetorship 
and they had met to consider a duty they were sharing a 
handsome boy happened to pass by, and Sophocles said, ‘Oh, 
Pericles, what a beautiful boy!” Pericles’ reply was to the 
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point: “It is fitting that a praetor, Sophocles, should keep 
under control not only his hands, but his eyes as well.” Yet 
if Sophocles had said the same thing at a trial of athletes he 
would have been free from any legitimate blame. Such is the 
importance of time and place. For instance, if anyone who 
is going to conduct a case in court should practise it to him- 
self while on a journey or a walk, or if he should give some- 
thing else his closest attention, he would not be blameworthy ; 
but if he did the same thing at a dinner-party he would seem, 
owing to his ignorance of the fitness of things, to be lacking 
in civility. Even more carefully must those apparently 
insignificant faults, which the masses do not realize, be 
avoided. However little a lyre or flute may be out of tune, 
it is usually noticed by an expert; similarly, we must be on 
our guard lest something in our life be out of tune; it is even 
more necessary, in that harmony of actions is far greater and 
far better than that of sounds. 

Trial of athletes, athletarum probatio, -onis (f.). To rehearse, medi- 


tari (dep.). Lyre, fides, -ium (f. plur.). Flute, tibia (f.). To be out of 
tune, discrepare. Harmony, concentus, -us (m.). 


LVIT 
THE CAUSE AND USES (?) OF THUNDERBOLTS 


What statement is it less fitting for a physicist to make 
than that anything can be indicated with certainty by means 
of uncertain indications. I do not think that you are the 
sort of man who would think that the Cyclops made Jupiter’s 
thunderbolt on Mount Etna. If he had only one it would be 
extraordinary how he managed to throw it so often, and he 
would be unable to advise men by thunderbolts as to what 
ought or ought not to be done. The Stoic idea is that when 
the earth’s exhalations, which are cold, begin to flow they 
become winds, and when these winds enter a cloud and begin 
to separate and break through its thinnest parts, and do it 
somewhat quickly and violently, then lightning and thunder 
occur; but if by a collision of clouds their heat is forced out 
there is then a thunderbolt. Therefore, as we realize that 
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they are caused by the forces of Nature without any con- 
sistency and at no definite time, are we to seek from them an 
indication of events to come? If Jupiter uses thunderbolts 
as indications, good heavens, what a quantity he sends for 
nothing! For what is the good of it if he hurls one into the 
middle of the sea, or on to very high mountains, as often 
happens, or into lonely wastes, or on to the shores of nations 
among which such things are not even noticed ? 

Physicist, physicus (m.). Exhalations, anhelitus, -us (m). Thin, 


tenuis. Lightning, fulgor, -oris (m.). Thunder, tonitrus, -us (m.), or 
tonitruum (n.). Good heavens, scilicet. 


LVIII 
On FRIENDSHIP 


A lonely, friendless life is full of pitfalls and fears. Reason 
itself urges the cultivation of friendships: by their acquisition 
the mind gains confidence and cannot be deprived of the hope 
of winning pleasure. Just as hatred, jealousy, and scorn are 
in opposition to pleasure, so friendship not only most loyally 
cherishes but even produces pleasure, as much for one’s 
friends as for oneself. It not only offers present enjoyment, 
but raises in us a hope for the immediate and distant future. 
As we cannot in any way preserve constant and continuous 
enjoyment in life without friendship or retain friendship itself 
unless we love our friends as much as ourselves, for this very 
reason this unselfish feeling is brought about by friendship, 
and friendship is bound up in pleasure. For we rejoice in the 
joy of our friends just as much as we rejoice in our own, and 
are equally grieved at their troubles. So the wise man will 
feel toward his friend just as he does toward himself, and will 
take the same pains to ensure his friend’s pleasure as he would 
for his own. Aptly did Epicurus say, “The belief which has 
strengthened our hearts not to fear everlasting or enduring 
evil is the same as that which has discovered that friendship 
is our strongest bulwark in the present span of life.”’ 


To oppose, adversari (dep., with dat.). Distant (of time), posterus. 
This unselfish feeling, merely hoc ipsum. Span, spatium (n.). 
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LIX 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


Conversation, in which the Socratics in particular excel, 
should be smoothly flowing and quite free from obstinacy ; 
it should possess humour. One person should not keep others 
out of the conversation, as if he had come into something 
peculiarly his own, but should think it perfectly fair, in a 
general conversation, as in everything else, that there should 
be turn and turn about. He should particularly take notice 
of the subject of the conversation, and if it is serious he should 
employ gravity, if humorous, wit. Above all he should take 
care that his conversation shall not bring to light some fault 
in his character. This is wont to happen particularly when 
people are eagerly speaking of the absent, either in jest or 
earnest, in a spiteful and slanderous way in order to damage 
their reputations. Conversation is, for the most part, con- 
cerned with home affairs, politics, the professions, and learn- 
ing. Care should be taken, if the talk begins to drift to other 
things, to bring it back to the pomt; but with due regard for 
those present, for we are not all interested in the same things 
either all the time or in the same degree. One should also 
notice how far the conversation is productive of pleasure, and 
as there had been a reason for its commencement, so there 
should be a limit at which to stop. 


Obstinate, pertinax. Wit, lepos, -oris (m.). Slanderous, contumeliosus. 
Professions, studia (n. plur.) artuum. How far, quatenus. 


LX 
On WISDOM 


The cause of the majority of the troubles in the lives of 
men is ignorance of good and evil, and it is owing to mistakes 
under this head that we are deprived of our greatest pleasures 
and tortured with the most grievous mental anguish. Wis- 
dom, therefore, must be introduced to take from us our fears 
and yearnings, to destroy the folly of our mistaken ideas, 
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and to offer itself as our infallible guide to pleasure. Wisdom 
is the only thing to drive out sadness from our hearts and to 
prevent us from dread and fear. With wisdom as one’s 
teacher it is possible to live in peace and quench the fires of 
all desire. For desires cannot be satiated; they overthrow 
not only individuals, but whole families, and often cause the 
whole State to totter; they are the source of hatred, quarrels, 
and disputes, of treachery and of war; they do not only 
flaunt themselves abroad or make their blind attacks only 
against others, but even where confined within the heart they 
disagree and quarrel among themselves, and consequently 
life inevitably becomes embittered. The wise man only, then, 
can lop off and cut away every vanity and error and live in 
contentment within the bounds of Nature, without sorrow and 
without fear. 

Teacher, praeceptrix (fem. of praeceptor). Fires, ardor, -oris (m.). 
To flaunt, cactare. Bitter, amarus. To lop off, amputare. 


Before beginning this piece see remarks on use of ablative absolute 
on p. 35. 


LXI 
CAESAR 


He who made an exception of the most wicked thing of 
all was a man who was doomed to death. Why do we make a 
list of insignificant crimes—fraudulent obtaining of legacies, 
buying and selling? Here you have a man who yearned to be 
king of the Roman people and lord of all the world; and he 
attained his ambition! If anyone says that such a longing is 
right he is mad, for he approves of the destruction of law and 
liberty, and thinks that their being foully and detestably 
suppressed is an act of which to boast. With what rebuke, 
or rather with what appeal, am I to try to tear away from so 
great a delusion the man who admits that it is not right that 
there should a king in a State which has been, and still ought 
to be, free, but thinks that it is beneficial to him who can 
achieve it? Oh, ye gods! can the most terrible and most foul 
of all murders, that of one’s fatherland, be beneficial to any- 
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one, even though he who had perpetrated it is hailed as 
‘Father’ by his crushed fellow-citizens ? 
Buying, mercatura (f.). Selling, venditio, -onis (f.). Rebuke, obiur- 


gatio, -onis (f.). Appeal, convicium (n.). Murder, parricidium (strictly 
of father). 


Historical Note 


The title Parens was bestowed on Cicero for saving the constitution 
from Catiline (63 B.c.) and on Caesar for overthrowing it in 45 B.c. 


LXII 
On ATOMS 


Democritus believes that things which he calls ‘atoms ’— 
that is, bodies which are indivisible on account of their 
solidarity—-move about in a boundless vacuum which has 
neither top, bottom or middle, centre or circumference, in 
such a way that they collide and cohere with one another, 
and the result of this is everything that exists and that we see. 
He believes, moreover, that this movement of atoms must not 
be thought to have any beginning, but to have gone on from 
time immemorial. But Epicurus believes that these same 
indivisible and solid bodies are carried perpendicularly down- 
ward by their own weight, and that this is the natural move- 
ment of all bodies. Then, at the same time, when it struck 
him that if they all travelled downward perpendicularly from 
space no atom could possibly touch another atom, this cute 
fellow brought a fabrication of his own to the rescue, and said 
that the atoms made the very smallest possible swerve, and 
so brought about the inter-connexions, conjunctions, and 
cohesions of atoms one to another which produce the world, 
all the parts of the world, and everything therein contained. 


Atom, atomus, -i (f.). Perpendicularly, ad lineam. Fabrication, res 
commenticia. 


Historical Note 

Democritus lived 460-351 B.c., and Epicurus 341-270 B.c. Their 
ideas on physical science strike one as being exceedingly modern even 
in this enlightened age. 
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CRITICISM OF THE ATOMIC THEORY 


The whole of this argument is a piece of childish fancy, 
and, moreover, it does not even substantiate its proposer’s 
claims. The swerving itself is invented to suit his pleasure, 
for he says the atoms swerve without any reason—and nothing 
could be more heinous for a physicist to say than that some- 
thing occurred without a reason—and then without any reason 
he takes away from atoms the natural movement, as he 
himself decided it to be, of weighty bodies, that of seeking a 
lower position in a straight line downward; and yet he did 
not attain the object of his invention. For if all atoms swerve 
none will ever cohere; but if some swerve and others go in a 
straight line on their own sweet will first of all this will be 
much the same as giving to atoms their own spheres of 
authority as to which are to move straight and which side- 
ways, and, secondly, this tumultuous conglomeration of atoms 
could not produce the present ordered beauty of the world. 
Nor is it a physicist’s place to believe that anything is as 
small as it possibly can be, and assuredly he would never 
have thought so if he had been willing to learn geometry from 
his friend Polyaenus rather than compel Polyaenus to unlearn 
it. 

Physicist, physicus (m.). Sphere of authority, provincia (f.). Side- 


ways, oblique. Ordered beauty, ornatus, -us (m.). Geometry, geo- 
metrica (n. plur.). 


LXIV 
“RIPENESS IS ALL” (King Lear, Act V, Scene ii) 


Spring, like youth, points toward and promises the fruits 
to come, and the other seasons are designed for the garnering 
and storage of those fruits. As I have often said, the fruits 
of old age lie in the bounteous recollection of blessings previ- 
ously acquired. Besides, what follows the rule of Nature 
must be considered good ; and what follows the rule of Nature 
more than that the old should die? When the same fate 
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comes to the young Nature opposes and fights against death, 
and so the young appear to me, in death, to be like a strong 
flame extinguished by a mass of water, but old men as if the 
fire, now spent, went out without the use of force and of its 
own accord. And just as it is difficult to pluck apples from 
the trees if they are green, but they fall themselves if they are 
ripe and mellow, so the young are bereft of life by force, the 
old by ripeness. This thought, indeed, is so pleasant to me 
that the nearer my approach to death the more I seem, as 
it were, to see the land, and after a lengthy voyage to be 
coming at last to port. 


To garner, demetére. To pluck, evellére. Ripeness, maturitas, -atis 
(f.). Apples, poma (n. plur.). Green, crudus. 


LXV 


FROM AN EXILE 


BRUNDISIUM 
April 29 
My pEaR ATTICUS, 

I reached Brundisium on April 18. The same day your 
slaves handed me a letter from you, and others brought me 
another letter the next day but one. Your kindness in asking, 
nay, urging, me to stay at your house in Epirus was not at all 
unexpected but extremely welcome to me. It would be a most 
desirable plan from my point of view if I could spend all my 
time there. I loathe crowds, I avoid my fellow-men, I can 
hardly bear to regard the light; solitude there would be far 
from unpleasant, particularly in a spot in which I am so much 
at home. But to stop en route it is out of the way, and then 
you would not be there. 

Your appeal to me to live has one effect, that I refrain from 
committing suicide, but you cannot make me not regret our 
decision and my life. What is there to keep me here, especially 
if the hope that was with me when I started is no more? I 
will say this, that no one has ever been stricken by such mis- 
fortune, to no one has death been more desirable. The time 
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to meet it in an honourable way is past; the rest of time will 
not relieve my sorrow, but end it. 

I would write to you more often and at greater length if 
grief had not bereft me of all my senses, and particularly of 
that kind of faculty. I’m longing to see you. Take care of 
yourself. 

Yours, 
CICERO 
Historical Note 

This is part of a letter written by Cicero 58 B.c., in the month after 
he had left Rome as an exile, following the machinations of Clodius, 
who had become tribune. The decision regretted is his leaving Rome 


instead of staying to fight it out. The hope referred to is that Cicero’s 
friends would be powerful enough to resist Clodius. 


LXVI 
DOLES VERSUS SCHEMES OF PuBLiIc UTILITY 


As we have spoken of that kind of assistance which con- 
cerns individuals we must now discuss those services which 
have to do with the whole body of citizens and the State. 
Some of these are such that they relate to the whole body of 
citizens, others that they affect individuals only. The latter 
variety meets with the warmer welcome. Attention should 
by all means be paid to both varieties, if it is possible, but in 
such a way that while we have regard for the individual the 
action taken shall be of benefit, or at any rate not a detriment, 
to the State. Caius Gracchus instituted doles of corn on a 
large scale; the Treasury began to feel the pinch. Marcus 
Octavius instituted them on a moderate scale ; the State could 
bear it, and it was necessary for the people, and therefore it 
was a godsend both to the citizens and to the State. But the 
whole system of doles is, by its very nature, wrong. It may 
be necessary at times, but then it must be measured in accord- 
ance with ability and limited by the happy mean. Better is 
the expenditure of money on walls, docks, harbours, aqueducts, 
and all the things which are of use to the State. There is 
more immediate pleasure in being given, so to speak, hard 

ia 
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cash, but works of public utility give more satisfaction to 
those who come hereafter. 
Dole, largitio, -onis (f.). Dole of corn, largitio frumentaria. Expendi- 


ture, impensae (f. plur.). Docks, navalia (n. plur.). Treasury, aerarium 
(n.). 


LX VII 
ANIMAL INSTINCT AND HUMAN INTELLIGENCE 


In the first place every kind of living creature has been 
endowed by Nature with an instinct for self-protection and 
avoidance of anything likely to injure it mortally or physically, 
and for providing and obtaining every necessity of life, such 
as food, shelter, and similar needs. In addition a certain 
amount of anxiety for their offspring is shown by all living 
creatures. But the greatest difference between man and beast 
is that the beast adapts itself only to the needs of the immediate 
present, as far as it is influenced by the senses, with little or 
no concern for the past or future ; whereas, since man possesses 
the faculty of reason, by means of which he appreciates the 
results and causes of things, and is fully aware of the rela- 
tionship between cause and effect and between effect and 
cause, draws analogies, and relates and connects to each other 
the present and the future, he scans the whole course of his 
life without difficulty, and makes whatever preparations are 
necessary for its conduct. 


Relationship between cause and effect, etc., praegressus et anteces- 
siones. Reason, ratio, -onis (f.). Analogy, similitudo, -inis (f.). 


LXVIII 
A CONSERVATIVE ON SOCIALISM 


The first thing that anyone who holds the reins of office 
should see to is that each man should keep his own property, 
and that there should be no lessening of private possessions 
by State enactments. When Philippus, as tribune, proposed 
his agrarian law it was a most destructive proceeding. How- 
ever, he took it calmly when it was thrown out, and in doing 
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so showed remarkable self-restraint, but when speaking on 
the Bill he uttered many Socialistic remarks, and was par- 
ticularly vicious when he said there were not two thousand 
men of substance in the State. That is a most damnable 
speech, recommending the equal distribution of property. 
What can be more disastrous than that? For Governments 
and States were instituted for this very reason, that men 
should be secure in the possession of their property. For 
although men gathered together under Nature’s guidance 
they sought the safeguard of cities in the hope of protecting 
their possessions. Care should also be taken lest a property 
tax be levied, and so that this shall not occur considerable 
foresight will be necessary. This tax was often levied by 
our ancestors owing to the depletion of the Treasury and 
continuous wars. But if the necessity of such an imposi- 
tion should face any State precautions must be taken that 
every one realizes that salvation depends on facing the in- 
evitable. 

To be thrown out, antiquarr. Socialistic, turn by adverb popu- 
lariter. Damnable, capitalis. Property tax, tributum (n.). Treasury, 
aerarium (n.). 


Leges agrariae were frequently proposed by Democrats, and were a 
near equivalent of doles. 


LXIxX 
THE UNPLEASANT IS SOMETIMES NECESSARY 


Who can justifiably blame a man who wishes to enjoy a 
pleasure which will have no troublesome consequences, or who 
shuns a pain which will not be productive of any pleasure ? 
On the other hand, we do blame and consider worthy of the 
most justifiable dislike those who do not see with what trouble 
and pain they are bound to meet, so captivated and demora- 
lized are they by their immediate pleasure, so blinded by 
their desires. Similarly, those are to blame who do not do 
their duty owing to lack of will-power—that is, owing to 
avoidance of toil and pain. The differentiation between these 
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cases is easily and simply made. For when, at a time of free- 
dom, our power of choice is unlimited, and there is no hindrance 
to our ability to do what gives us most pleasure, every pleasure 
should be seized, every pain avoided. But at certain times the 
claims of duty or business obligations will frequently make it 
necessary that pleasures should be refused and troubles 
accepted. In these matters, therefore, this method of choice 
is adopted by a wise man, that of rejecting pleasures to 
attain others greater, or of suffering pains to avoid others 
worse. 


Pleasure, voluptas, -atis (f.). Pain, dolor, -oris (m.). Business obliga- 
tion, rerum necessitas (f.). Troubles, molestiae (f. plur.). 


LXxX 
THE GOLDEN MEAN 


Moreover, let us avoid everything that does not meet with 
the approval of our eyes. Let us when walking, standing, or 
sitting in our expression, our eyes, or the movements of our 
hands preserve the ‘propriety’ of which we are speaking. 
Two things are particularly to be avoided in this connexion; 
there should be nothing effeminate or ‘goody-goody’ and 
nothing coarse or boorish. Also, as there are two kinds of 
beauty, in one of which loveliness is the main feature, in the 
other dignity, we ought to consider loveliness as a woman’s 
attribute, dignity as a man’s. Therefore let all adornment 
not worthy of a man be removed from his person, and let him 
beware of a similar fault in gesture and movement. Elegance, 
not too punctilious or overnice, must also be cultivated— 
merely sufficient to avoid boorishness and churlish careless- 
ness. ‘T'he same course must be followed in dress, and in this, 
as in most things, the golden mean is best. We must be 
careful also not to adopt a somewhat effeminate slowness in 
our walk, so that we have the appearance of carriers in pro- 
cessions, and not to walk too swiftly when hurrying. If we 
do the latter our breath comes in pants, our appearance is 
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altered, our faces distorted; and all these clearly indicate 
lack of poise. 
Propriety, decorum (n.). ‘Goody-goody,’ mollis. Boorish, rusticus. 


Loveliness, venustas, -atis (f.). Elegance, munditia (f.). Nice, exquisi- 
tus. Carrier, ferculum (n.). Lack of poise, constantia (f.). 


LXXI 
A POLITICIAN’S QUALIFICATIONS 


Those who are naturally gifted with a capacity for the con- 
duct of public affairs should throw aside all hesitation, obtain 
office, and enter into politics, for a State cannot be governed 
or breadth of outlook shown in any other way. Those who 
accept public office, no less than philosophers—perhaps even 
more so—must cultivate the magnanimity and indifference 
to mundane matters which I often mention, together with 
mental calm and freedom from anxiety, if they are to be at 
all free from care and live a dignified and consistent life. This 
is easier for the philosophers, in that their life is less exposed 
to “‘the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” their needs 
are fewer, and if disaster comes to them they do not fall so 
heavily. There is good reason, therefore, why more violent 
emotions are aroused, and greater is the eagerness for success 
in those who engage in politics than in those who lead a 
retired life. The greater, then, is their need for breadth of 
outlook and freedom from care. Let him to whose lot it falls 
to enter politics beware of thinking only of the honour his 
position offers, and let him be sure he has the ability to suc- 
ceed ; and he must also bear this in mind, not to despair easily 


owing to discouragement or to be too confident owing to 
ambition. 


To take an active part in politics, rem (publicam) gerére. Outlook, 
animus (m.). Freedom from anxiety, securitas, -atis (f.). Retired, 
quietus. To succeed, efficére. 
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LXXII 
In LIGHTER VEIN 


My praR PAETUS, 


I derived a twofold pleasure from your letter, because I 
laughed myself and because I realized that you were now cap- 
able of laughing. In the guise of professional jester, I didn’t 
mind being overwhelmed by you with epithets and apples. 

I’m very sorry I wasn’t able to come to your place as I had 
decided. You wouldn’t have had a guest, but a bosom pal! 
And what a man! Not the one you used to polish off with the 
hors-d’ euvre! I now bring a sound appetite to the egg course, 
and the good work is carried on right up to the roast veal. 
Those compliments you used to pay me of old, “‘ What an easy 
and unexacting guest!” are things of the past, for now I have 
cast from me all anxiety about the State, all thoughts of 
expressing my opinion in the Senate, the careful considerations 
of briefs, and have hurled myself into the camp of the enemy, 
Epicurus! Prepare yourself forthwith; you are now dealing 
with a gourmand, and one who knows a thing or two, and 
you'll have to cure yourself of your fruit-salad and bread- 
pudding diet! Note how daring I am; I even gave a dinner to 
Hirtius, and in it my cook copied every single thing except the 
hot sauce. 

Take care of yourself, if you love me, lest I eat you out of 
house and home while you’re in bed, for I’m determined to 
have no mercy even if you're ill. 

Yours, 


CICERO 


Professional jester, scurra, -ae (m.). Epithets and apples, one word 
will translate both. Hors-d@euvre, promulsis, -ridis (f.). Roast veal, 
assum vitulinum. Fruit salad, sportellae (f. plur.). Bread-pudding, 
artolagant (m. plur.). Sauce, tus, wris (n.). 

Paetus was a wealthy bon vivant, and Cicero adapts his style accord- 
ingly. 
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Ablative absolute: 
Causal, concessive, conditional 
senses, 211 
Full construction of, 205-211 
Hint for translating, 36; 211 
Instead of time clauses, 84 
Participle omitted, 210 
Participles not so used, 207, 208 
Present participle, 209 
Usefulness of, 34, 36 
Varieties of meaning, 211 
When impossible, 205, 212, 
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Abstractions: 
Avoidance of, in Latin, 13 
Rendered by ablative absolute, 
206-210 
Rendered by impersonal passive 
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Rendered by participles, 201 
Ac, atque, 23, 24 
Accedit, followed by quod + indi- 
cative, 178, by ut + subjunc- 
tive, 178 
Accidit ut, 163 
Ad + accusative: 
After attinet, 1'77 
»,  tnterest, 173 
»» pertinet, 177 
+ gerund or gerundive (pur- 
pose), 33; 40, 188 
+ noun expressing purpose, 34 
Adeo, 47 
Adhuc, 28 
Adjectival clauses, 95-108 
Adverbial clauses, kinds of, 35 
Adverbial phrases qualifying 
nouns, 99 


After: 
Avoided by participle, 204 
Postquam, 38 ; 72 
Agreed, it is, 159 
Alit, 97 
Aliquis, 96, 101 
Aliquot, 98 
Alius ac, 38 
All + superlative, 99, 100 
Also, 24; 178 
Although, 38; 56-62 
And, translation of, 23 
Introducing clause negative ne, 
23; 22 
And go, 27 
Annon, 82 
Announced, it is, 187, 188 
Annoyed, I am, 158 
Antequam, 38; 72, 73 
Anyone: 
After ne, num, si, nisi, etc., 21; 
98 
Followed by indefinite subjunc- 
tive, 224 
Anyone at all? 100 
Apparet, 159 
As: 
Avoided by present participle, 
84, 193 
Correlative (adjectival clauses), 
95 
= since, 39; 54 
= while (dum), 78, '79 
In comparative clauses, 38; 68, 
65, 66, 67 
-+- infinitive in result clauses, 
48 
As long as, as soon as, 38; 69 ff. 
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168 


Ashamed, I am, 1538 
At, 25 

Aétinet ad, 177 
Autem, 24 


Because, 39; 54 
Becoming, it is, 159 
Before: 
Antequam, 38; 78, 74 
Avoided by participle, 204 
Behoves, it, 159, 160 
Benefits, it, 159 
Besides, 24; 178 
Beware lest, 219 
But, 23, 25, 26; 60 


Can (could): 
In anticipatory temporal 
clauses, 73 
Other uses, 217, 226 
Causa + gerund or gerundive of 
purpose, 33; 40, 185 
Causal clauses: 
By ablative absolute, 211 
Conjunctions, 39 
Introduced by relative, 35; 
103 
Causal particles, 26 
Cave ne, 219 
Certain, a, 96 
Certrorem facio, 2 
Circumstances, under the, 29 
Clauses, kinds of, 1 
Clear, it is, 159 
Commands: 
Dependent, 14-25 
Direct, second person, 219, first 
and third persons, 218 
Negative, 218, 219 
Comparative clauses, 68-68 
Concerns, it, 169 ff.. 177 
Concessive clauses, 56-62 
By ablative absolute, 211 
Conjunctions, 38 
Introduced by relative, 35; 108 
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Concurro, impersonally in passive, 
185 
Conditional clauses, 85-94 
By ablative absolute, 211 
‘Impossible’ class, 89 
In oratio obliqua, 288 
‘Open’ class, 85-88 
‘Unlikely’ class (future), 90-92 
Confisus,used as present participle, 
35; 196 
Conjunctions: 
After verbs of doubting, 109 
After verbs of fearing, 125-127 
After verbs of preventing, etc., 
104-106 
In causal clauses, 39 
In comparative clauses, 38 
In concessive clauses, 38 
In dependent commands, 14-22 
In dependent questions, 26 ff. 
In time clauses, 38 
Connexion in English and Latin, 
22 
Avoidance of monotony, 23 
Catalogues, 32 
Co-ordinating relative, 29 
Contrast and repetition, 31 
Omission of, 30 
References to places and people, 
28 
References to time, 28 
Various kinds of, 23 ff. 
Consecutive clauses. See under 
Result 
Consequently, 168 
Constat, 159 
Contingit, 166, 168 
Contrast, as a means of connexion, 
31 
Cum, 37 
= although, 58 
= since, 54 
= when, 80-83 
Used for English present parti- 
ciple, 192 
Cura ut, 219 
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Dative: 
Of purpose, 34; 140 
With gerund and gerundive, 
145 
Dative verbs in passive, 181 
Debeo, 160, 226 
Decet (dedecet), 159 
Deinde (proinde), 28 
Delectat, 153 
Dependent commands, 14-25 
Dependent exclamations, 33 
Dependent questions, 26-34 
Dependent questions, after in- 
terest, 172 
Dependent questions, tenses in, 
27-29 
Dependent statements, 4-13 
Deserves to (dignus), 50 
Dicitur, personal subject in Latin, 
187 
Dico, 2, 10 
Dictionaries : 
English-Latin, use of, 11 
Latin-English, use of, 12, 46 
Dignus (indignus) qui, 35; 50 
Disgusted, I am, 153 
Donec, 38; 75 
Doubting, verbs of (quin, quo- 
minus), 109 
Dum, 37; 77-79 
Avoided by present participle, 
193 
= provided that, 77 
= until, 69 ff. 
= while, as long as, 78 
= while, in course of, 79 


Each, 99, 100 
Eicquis ? 100 
Emphasis : 
In English and Latin, 18 
Obscure in English, 20 
On adverb, 20 
On subordinate verb, 18 
Enim, etenim, 26 
Enough, + infinitive, 48 


169 


Eo (go), impersonally in passive, 
185 

Ho (thither), 28 

Ho, with quo in comparisons, 100 

Eo consilio ut, 44; 38 

Ergo, 27 

Ht, 23, 24 

Etiam, 23 

Htsi, etiamsi, 38; 59 

Euphony, 39-40 

Even if, 39; 59 

Evenit ut, 168 

Every, 99, 100 

Exclamations, dependent, 338 

Expedit, 159 

Explanatory particles, 26 

Ex quo factum est ut, 168 

Ex quo tempore, 38; 69 


Fac ut, 219 

Fas est (nefas est), 159 

Fearing verbs, clauses after, 122- 
128 

Fieri (non) potest ut, 108, 168 

Fit ut, 168 

Follows, it, 163 

For, explanatory particle, 26 

Forbid, 28, 24 

Fore ut, 11, 13 

Forsitan, 223 

Frequentative time clauses, 81 

Fruor, fungor, regarded as transi- 


tive, 141 


Genitive case: 
After impersonal verbs of emo- 
tion, 153 
After interest, 170 
Partitive, 112 
Gerund and gerundive : 
After attinet ad, pertinet ad, 177 
As alternative to purpose 
clauses, 33; 185, 138, 140 
Gerundive agreement, 182 
Gerundive agreement with pro- 
nouns, 187 


170 


Gerund and gerundive: 
Importance of, 129 
Nominative case: 
Becomes accusative in oratio 
obliqua, 150-231 
Expressing obligation, 148- 
151 
How English must be turned, 
149 
Person expressed by a, ab, 147 
Person expressed by dative, 
145 
Possible English variants, 148 
Tenses of verb esse, 146 
Cases other than nominative: 
Gerund followed by direct 
object (a) by choice, 188- 
135, (b) of necessity, 186 
Gerund of intransitive verbs, 
130, 131 
Gerundive of transitive verbs, 
182 
Granted that, 38; 58 


Happens, it, 168, 166, 168, 178 
Hic, hinc, hunc, 28 
Hindering, verbs of (quin, quo- 
minus), 104-106 
Historic infinitive, 37 
Historic present, 36 
Hoping, verbs of, 8 
However : 
As conjunction, 38; 60 
As particle, 23 


Ibi, alle, inde, zs, 28 

Idem ac, 38 

If: 
In conditional clauses, 85-94 
In dependent questions, 30-31 
In purpose clauses, 41 

If... not, 88 

Igitur, 27 

Imperatives (cave, cura, fac, nol), 

219 
Impero, 2, 14 ff. 
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Impersonal passives : 
Instead of personal active, 46; 
185 
Of dative verbs, 180 
Used in English, impossible in 
Latin, 187, 188 
Impersonal verbs: 
Followed by infinitive, 153 
Followed by infinitive or accu- 
sative and infinitive, 159 
Followed by infinitive or ut 
+ subjunctive, 166 
Followed by ut + subjunctive, 
163 
In oratio obliqua, 158, 162 
Miscellaneous, 169 ff. 
Of feeling or emotion, 158, fol- 
lowed by genitive, 154 
Reflexives with, 157, 158 
‘Weather’ impersonals, 179 
With neuter demonstrative or 
pronoun as subject, 155, 161 
Important, it is, 169-176 
Inde, interea, interim, 28 
Indefinite expressions (one, some 
one), 224; 96 ff. 
Infinitive (English) : 
After as, 48, enough, 48, I 
should like, etc., 220 
After verbs of ordering, etc., 
14-25 
Expressing purpose, 36 ff. 
Expressing purpose after mo- 
tion, 41 
Expressing purpose after send, 
give, 142 
Infinitive (Latin): 
After debeo, oportet, 160, 226 
After impersonal verbs, 153, 
159, 166 
After interest, refert, 171 
After verbs of fearing, 123, 124 
Fore ut, 11, 18 
Historie, 37 
In dependent statements, 6, 8, 
9, 12 
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Infinitive (Latin): 
In oratio obliqua, 282, 233 
Omission of esse, 33; 12 
Interest: 
Followed by ad + accusative, 
173 
Followed by dependent ques- 
tion, 172 
Followed by genitive, 170 
Followed by infinitive, 171 
Followed by mea, tua, etc., 170 
Followed by wt or ne + sub- 
junctive, 174 
Phrases with, 176 
Interrogative pronouns, 101 
Ita, ut (comparative clause), 38; 
63 ff; (result clause), 42 ff. 
Itaque, tta, 27 
Iubeo, 2, 28, 24 
Iuvat, 153 


Lest : 

After beware, 219 

After fear, 126, 127 

In negative purpose clauses, 36 
Let, 218 
[ibet, 158 
Licet (= granted that), 38; 58; 

(= it is permitted), 166 

Like, I should, 220 


Manifestum est, 159 

May, might, 166, 217, 226 
Miseret, 158 

Monotony, avoidance of, 23 
Moreover, 24; 178 

Must (gerund or gerundive), 148 ff. 


Nam, 26 
Narro, 2 
Nay, 29; 110 
Ne: 
After cave, 219, interest, 1'74, 
utinam, 221, verbs of fearing, 


126, 127 


71 
Ne: 
In dependent commands, 14, 
17, 20 
In direct commands, 218 
In purpose clauses, 36 
+ perfect subjunctive in com- 
mands, 219 
Necesse est, 144, 159, 166 
Necne, 82 
Nefas est, 159 
Negative commands, 219 
Nego, 10 
Nemo est quin, 35; 111 
Neque, 23, 24 
Nescio quis, 97 
Neve (new), 23; 22 
Ningit, 179 
Nisi, 88 
Noli + infinitive, 219 
Nonnulli, 98 
Nor, 24; 22 
Noun clauses: 
How to distinguish, 1, 8 
Instead of abstractions, 13 
Nunc, 28 
Nuntiatur: 
Personal in Latin, 187, except 
in perfect tenses, 188 


Obey, in perfect passive tenses, 
184 
Obligation : 
Expressed by debeo, 160, 226 
Expressed by gerund and gerun- 
dive, 143-151 
Expressed by 
160 
In oratio obliqua, 150, 281 
Person by a + ablative, 147 
Person in dative, 145 
Possible English variants, 148 
Tenses of verb esse, 146 
Turning English prior to using, 
149 
Obtempero, supplying deficiencies 
of pareo, 184 


159, 


oportet, 


172 


One, some one: 
Indefinite pronoun, 96 ff. 
Indefinite subjunctive, 224 
Oportet, followed by present in- 
finitive, 160 
Or: 
Double conditions, 93 
Double questions, 31 
Or not, 32 
Oratio obliqua : 
Accusative and infinitive, 282, 
233 
Changes logical, 228, 234, 235 
Changes of persons, 229 
Changes of time, 2380 
Conditional clauses in, 238 
Examples of, in Latin, 284, 285 
Gerund and gerundive in, 150, 
231 
Impersonal verbs in, 158, 162 
Omission of main verbs after 
the first, 234, 239 
Omission of ut (commands), 240 
Omission of vocative, 281 
Reflexive (third person), 7, 25, 
34, 241 
Subjunctive (tenses of), 237 
Subordinate verbs in, 55, 62, 
68, 76, 102, 227 
Virtual oratio obliqua, 37 
Order, 14 ff., 28, 24 
Ought: 
Debeo, 160, 226 
Gerund and gerundive, 143-151 
Oportet, 159 


Par ac, 38 
Parco, pareo, no supines, 184 
Participles : 
Ablative absolute, 35; 205-211 
For conditional clauses, 211 
For time clauses, 84, 211 
Kinds of, 189 
Past, of deponent verbs, 35; 
196, 207, 214 
Used for variety, 35 ff. 
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Participles, future, 199 
Not used in ablative absolute, 
208 
Participles, past : 
Instead of English 
nouns, 201 
Instead of parallel sentences, 
36; 202 
Instead of preposition + noun 
in -ing, 204 
Instead of subordinate clauses, 
203 
Of deponents, not in ablative 
absolute, 207 
Participles, present : 
Active only, 191 
Cannot express cause, 198 
In ablative absolute, 209 
Lacking in esse, 210 
Limited Latin use, 190-198 
Present in English, past in 
Latin, 192 
Perhaps, 228 
Perinde ac si, 38; 68 ff. 
Permitted, it is, 166 
Pertinet ad, 177 
Pervenio, used impersonally in 
passive, 185 
Piget, 158 
Pities, it, 153 
Placet, 166 
Pleases, it, 153, 166 
Pluit, 179 
Poenitet, 158 
Possible (Impossible), it is, 108, 
163 
Possum (may, might), 226 
Postquam, 38; 72 
Potior, used transitively in gerun- 
dive, 141 
Praeterea, 24; 178 
Preventing, verbs of (quen, quo- 
minus), 104-106 
Priusquam, 38; 72, 73 
Prodest, 159 
Prohibition, 219 


abstract 
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Promising, verbs of, 8 
Pronouns, 96 ff. 
Proportion, in, 100 
Prose, rhythm in, 40 
How to tackle, 41 ff. 
Provided that (dum), '77 
Proximum est ut, 1638 
Pudet, 153 
Pugno, used impersonally in pas- 
sive, 185 
Purpose clauses: 
Ad + accusative of gerund or 
gerundive, 33; 40, 188 
Alternative constructions, 33, 
34; 40 
Causa + genitive of gerund or 
gerundive, 40, 135 
Containing comparative, 39 
Dative of purpose, 140 
English infinitive of purpose 
after send, etc., 142 
Eo consilio ut, 38 
How to distinguish from result 
clauses, 37 
In English, 88 
Ordinary construction, 36-41 
Si + subjunctive, 41 
Sunine after verb of motion, 
40 
Putatur, personal subject in Latin, 


187 


Quae cum ita sint (essent), 29 
Quaero, use of present participle, 
195 
Qualis : 
In comparative clauses, 66 
Introducing relative clause, 95 
Quam, in comparative clauses, 66 
Quam diu, 38; 69 ff. 
Quamobrem (co-ordinating rela- 
tive), 29 
Quamquam : 
= although, 38; 58 
As connecting particle, 29 
Quamvis, 38; 60 
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Quantus : 
In comparative clauses, 66 
Introducing relative clause, 95 
Quare, 30 
Quasi, 38; 65 
-que, 23 
Questions : 
Deliberative, 222 
Dependent, 26-84 
Dependent, instead of abstrac- 
tions, 13, 18 
Rhetorical, 222 
Rhetorical, in oratio obliqua, 238 
Qui. See under Relative 
Indefinite = any, 21; 98 
Quia, 39; 54 
Quicunque, 99 
Quidam, 96—97 
Quilibet, 99 
Quin : 
After verbs of doubting, 109 
After verbs of hindering, etc., 
104-106 
In phrases, 107, 112 
Literal meaning, 106 
Nay, 29; 110 
= relative + negative, 
111 
Quippe, with relative in causal 
sense, 35 
Quis (indefinite), 213 98 
Quis? Quisnam ? 101 
Quispiam, 96, 97 
Quisquam, 98, 99 
Quisque, 99, 100 
Quisquis, 99 
Quivis, 99 
Quo: 
Followed by eo, 101 
Introducing purpose clauses, 39 
With comparative expressing 
proportion, 100 
Quo tempore (ex), 38; 69 ff. 
Quoad, 38; 69 ff. 
Quod, because, 39; 54 
After accedit, 178 


103, 
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Quominus, 105-106 
Quoniam, 39; 52 ff. 


Ratus, used as present participle, 
35; 196 
Reference to people, place, or time 
as connecting link, 28 
Refert, 169, 175. See also under 
‘Interest ’ 
Reflexive pronouns, third person, 
7, 20, 34, 241 
With impersonal verbs, 157, 
158 
Relatives : 
After dignus (indignus), 35; 50 
After esse (result), 35; 51, also 
103 
Agreement of, 96 
Agreement of, with complement, 
97 
Avoided by use of present par- 
ticiple, 197 
Co-ordinating relative, 17, 20, 
21, 29 
In English, not in Latin, 100 
Introducing causal clause, 35 
Introducing concessive clause, 
35; 103 
Introducing purpose clause, 35; 
103 
Introducing result clause, 35; 
49-51, 108 
Omitted in English, 99 
Position of relative, 101 
Superlative adjective in relative 
clause, 98 
Used instead of English adver- 
bial phrase, 99 
Reliquum est ut, 168 
Remains, it, 168 
Repent, I, 158 
Repetition, as means of connexion, 
31 
Requests, dependent, 18 
Restat ut, 163 
Result, particles, 27 
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Result clauses, 42-51 
Introduced by relative, 35; 
49-51, 103 
Tense of subjunctive, 44-46 
Result is (was) that, 168 
Rhythm in prose, 40 
Right, it is, 159 


Said, it is, persona] in Latin, 
187 
Say ... not, 10 
Se, suus, 7, 25, 34, 241 
With impersonal verbs, 157, 158 
Sed, 25 
Seems, it, 187, 224 
Seems good, it, 166 
Sentence: 
In Latin, 15 ff. 
Logical arrangement, 16 
Summary, 21 
Sequitur ut, 168 
Should, would, 217, 226 
S%i, in conditional clauses, 8 ff. 
In purpose clauses, 41 
Sicut, 38; 68 ff. 
Simul ac, 38; 69 ff. 
Since, cum, 54 
Other conjunctions, 38, 39; 
52 ff. 
Quippe qui, 35 
Sine (without), 118; (allow), 218 
Single, a, 101 
Singuli, 101 
Sive (seu), 98 
So, 47 
So, and so, 27 
So far from, 163 
Some, 96 ff. 
Sorry for, I am, 153 
Statements, dependent, 4-18 
In oratio obliqua, 282 
Subjunctive : 
After cave, cura, fac, 219 
After cum (although), 58 
After cum (since), 54 
After cum (when), 80, 192 
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Subjunctive: 
After forsitan, 223 
After impersonal verbs, 168, 166, 
174 
After verbs of fearing, 122 ff. 
Commands, first and third per- 
son, 218 
Commands, second person, 219 
In causal clauses, 52-55 
In comparative clauses, 68-68 
In concessive clauses, 56-62 
In conditional clauses, 89-92 
In deliberative questions, 222 
In dependent commands, 14 ft. 
In dependent exclamations, 33 
In dependent questions, 26 ff. 
In English and in Latin, 216 ff. 
In English and not in Latin, 225 
In general maxims, 219 
In indefinite expressions, 224 
In oratio obliqua, 55, 62, 68, 76, 
102, 227 
In polite wishes, etc., 220 
In purpose clauses, 37 
In relative clauses, 35; 49-51, 
108 
In result clauses, 44-46, 60 
In rhetorical questions, 222 
In time clauses, 73 
In wishes for present, past, or 
future, 221 
Jussive (desires and wishes),218 
Tenses in oratio obliqua, 237 
Subordination, examples of, 17 
Supine, expressing purpose, 34; 
40 
Supposing that, 38; 56 ff. 


Swearing, verbs of, 8 


Taedet, 158 

Take care, to, 219 

Tam, 47 

Tametsi, 38; 56 ff. 
Tamquam si, 38; 68 ff. 
Tantum abest ut... ut, 168 
Tell, 2 
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Tempero (supplying deficiencies of 
parco), 184 
Then, 28 
Therefore, 23, 27, 29 
Thought, it is (personal in Latin), 
187 
Threatening, verbs of, 8 
Time clauses: 
By ablative absolute, 84, 211 
Conjunctions in, 38 
Cum, 80-83 
Dum, 77-79 
Splitting of priusquam, etc., 73 
Subjunctive of purpose, 73 
Tenses, logical nature of, 71, 72 
Tonat, 179 


Too ...to... (result clause), 
49 

Tune, 28 

Ubi, introducing adjectival 
clauses, 95 


Ubi (when), ube pruomum, 38; 69 ff. 

Ugly endings to be avoided, 39 

Ullus, 98, 99 

Unde, introducing 
clauses, 95 

Undertaking, verbs of, 8 

Until, 38; 69 ff. 

Usus, used as present participle, 


35; 196 


adjectival 


Ut: 

After accedit, 178 

After cura, 219 

After fore, 11, 18 

After impersonal verbs, 166 

After interest and refert, 174 

After verbs of fearing, 126, 127 

== as (comparative clauses), 38 ; 
63 ff. 

= as (temporal clauses), 38; 
69 ff. 

Comparative clauses, 38; 65 

Dependent commands, 14, 17 

In phrases, 108, 163 

Omitted after fac, 219 
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Ut: 
Omitted after licet, 166 
Omitted after velim, etc., 220 
Omitted in continuous oratio 
obliqua, 240 
Purpose clauses, 36 
Result clauses, 42 ff. 

Supposing that, 38; 56 ff. 
With qui in causal clauses, 35 
Ut ita, expressing proportion, 100 

Ut st (velut si), 38; 68 ff. 
Uterque, 100 

Utinam, 221 

Utor, used transitively, 141 
Utrum ... an, 98 


Variety in expression, 32 ff. 
Velim (vellem), followed by sub- 
junctive, 220 
Velut si, 38; 68 ff. 
Verbal nouns in -ing: 
After without, 1138-121, 214 
Gerund and gerundive, 180 ff. 
Not to be confused with present 
participle, 190 
Quin and quominus, 105-108 
Veritus, used as present participle, 
35; 196 
Vero, 25 
Vescor, transitive use, 141 


Veto, 2, 23, 24 
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Videtur, it seems (personal in 
Latin), 187 
It seems good, 166 
Virtual oratio obliqua, 37 
Vocatives in oratio obliqua, 281 


Weary, I am, 158 
‘Weather’ impersonals, 179 
When: 
Cum, 80-83 
Ubi, quo tempore, etc., 38; 69 ff. 
Whenever, 81 
Where, whence, 95 
Wherefore, 29 
Whether : 
In conditions, 93 
In dependent questions, 30-381 
While, dum, 78, '79 
By present participle, 84, 198 
Who? 101 
Whoever, 99 
Wishes for present, 
future, 221 
Jussive subjunctive, 218 
Polite form, 220 
Without, translation of, 118-121, 
204 
Worthy (unworthy) of, 50 
Would, should, 217-225, 226 
Would that, 221 
Wrong, it is, 159 
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